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A. 


Each of us in the life insurance 
business has a continuing re- 
sponsibility: to render profes- 
sional services to the millions of 
free Americans who stand to 
benefit by our counsel. Let us 
not neglect our responsibilities 
—and our opportunities. 






John Life Insurance Agent is a man of many facets. Husband, 
father, church and civic leader, counselor and friend to many. By 
turn, a teacher, engineer, businessman, sportsman—depending 
on his client for the moment. He is many things to many people. 


Yet he must also be a student. His business is complex and ever 
changing. He must keep abreast of the times in ways that are not 
time-consuming. That’s where Company training programs, C.L.U., 
and L.U.T.C., fit into the picture. Streamlined, geared to practical 
problems of the day, they separate the wheat from the chaff—giving 
John the facts he needs to work with. And, more important, the 
urge for continued improvement, when the formal training is over. 


We are fortunate that there exist so many opportunities for self- 
improvement—opportunities that can be translated into a better 
way of life for ourselves and those who look to us for wise and 
competent counsel. 
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' EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPOPs 


; Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 





OUR 40th BIRTHDAY: 


49 and Still Growing with 
Multiple Line 


This is the Pilot's birthday month ...a time to examine 

one of the reasons the Pilot's family has grown to 1% million 

people: multiple line. Pilot protection plans include endow- 

ment, educational policies, family rotection, retirement 

income, mortgage cancellation, walle premium plans, 

~ ife, and roup, franchise, family and individual 
ospitalization plans. 








Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
O. F. Stafford, President 


LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 








Month 1950 1951 1952 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
a $1,750,000 $2,032,000 $2,031,000 
ea 2,304,000 2,287,000 2,179,000 
ee 2,403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 
2a 2,165,000 2,250,000 2,571,000 
eee 2,271,000 2,38+,000 2,803,000 
jaa 2,270,000 2,258,000 2,589,000 
MME | biceosarcabe 2,285,000 2,183,000 2,442,000 
a 2,540,000 2,105,000 
eee 2,468,000 1,946,000 
 S 2,595,000 2,283,000 
WK ick cea 2,692,000 2,446,000 
Sees” detcans 2,954,000 2,535,000 
eee o5155 Fs $28,697,000* $27,186,000* $17,110,000 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
| Oe ae $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 
a ar 1,207,000 1,291,000 1,487,000 
er 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 
eee 1,352,000 1,510,000 1,743,000 
oe 1,462,000 1,522,000 1,692,000 
ee ee 1,426,000 1,485,000 1,690,000 
at 1,404,000 1,472,000 1,679,000 
Sich aa 1,785,000 1,467 ,0U0 
Rithcte bes 1,447,000 1,292,000 
Pemba’ 1,406,000 1,557,000 
anew 1,372,000 1,556,000 
errr 1,458,000 1,577,000 





$18,070,000* $18,838,000* $11,482,000 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 














side csieate $423,000 $395,000 $382,000 
Nicisia wee 456,000 424,000 454,000 
bsiscs anae 514,000 486,000 530,000 
vas ma 468,000 166,000 497 000 
oh erauie.es 503,000 505,000 537.000 
Ye ietacaran 454,000 475,000 464,000 
beeches. 413,000 420,000 420,000 
Die hesitated 414,000 424,000 
hule's Kaan 411,000 449,000 
pucks .ania 500,000 481,000 
Pid ecwetece 455,000 453,000 
Senn asts 389,000 436,000 
be ete $5,400,000* $5,414,000* $3,284,000 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER. NE 
CONTRACTS 
Slee pals Sea $187,000 $285,000 $183,000 
ie SEE RS 641,000 572,000 238,000 
_ See ee 400,000 374,000 240,000 
BG onde vac 345,000 274,000 331,000 
BM 3. S245 306,000 357,000 574,000 
ere 390,000 298,000 435,000 
ae 468,000 291,000 343,000 
ME? bkccace 341,000 274,000 
. | ae 610,000 205,000 
eee Ree ee 689,000 245,000 
MINES innceceiaseésn 865,000 437,000 
BS cceuanens 1,126,000 522,000 
WO: cass ees $6,368,000* $4,134,000* $2,344,000 


*Including Year-end Adjustments. 


Katius 
1952 
Over 
1951 
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HIS vear the American Heritage Foundation, the 
) ponte: Council and the National Association 
of Radio & Television 
campaign to “Register and Vote.” 


Sroadcasters are sponsoring a 
The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is also joining this patriotic 
non-partisan crusade. 

This is the first time in its 63 years of existence that 
the National Association has stepped into the political 
arena. In explaining its action it says in part: “In an 
election where half the people do not vote (only 51% 
in 1948) and a fraction more than a quarter of the 
eligible voters actually elects, a majority of the voters 1s, 
of course, not a majority of the people. Thus the cardinal 
principle of the majority rule, the well spring of our 
liberties and our progress, vanishes and since the will 
of the majority of the people has not been expressed, it 
need not be heeded. Those citizens who deny the power 
of the vote are thereby strengthening a fraction of those 
it. Shun the polls and inevitably you 
extend an invitation to the worst forces in political life 
to take it from there. The defects and evils complained 
of by our friends who have abandoned the franchise, will 
be seen, upon examination, to be caused in great part. 
by not voting. Their reward is that their wishes may be 
ignored with impunity; their preferences will receive 
no consideration whatever; because those who do not 
vote do not count—one way or another.” 

While this is the initial effort of the National Asso- 
ciation, various state associations over the years have 
participated in politics wherein life insurance was in- 
volved. For the past two years, for example, the New 
York State Association has been very active in trying 
to have changes made in Section 213 of the expense 
lin tation law. Currently the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters is endeavoring to strengthen life insurance 
lecislation in that state. They have an ambitious (and 
desirable) program. Broaden the Insurable Interest 

tute; provide authority for the Life Commissioner to 

approve policies that lend themselves to fraud, mis- 

presentation, etc.; to require domestic and foreign 

mpanies in the future to have at least $100,000 in 

pital (now a limited company can start with only 
$25,000). 

Since the Armstrong Investigation life insurance 
companies individually and as a group, however, have 


who use 
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for the most part steered clear of politics. In general, 
life executives look at their jobs as trusteeships—cus- 
todians for other people’s money. These people repre- 
sent all races and creeds, as well as all political parties. 
Obviously it is difficult for the life companies—even if 
they choose—to speak with authority for such a widely 
divergent group, particularly in partisan politics. On 
the other hand, during the past few years more and 
more executives, usually in private but occasionally in 
public, have begun to question whether their respon- 
sibilities do not include more than being honest, prudent 
and foresighted. The problem is to curtail the continuing 
decline in the value of life insurance policies without 
engaging in partisan politics. 

Is there a middle ground between total abstinence and 
aggressively backing a particular party? We are in- 
clined to think there is and we believe the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is showing the way. 
In their statement they point out: “A sampling taken 
in 1948, in a populous Ohio County, with a city of more 
than 200,000 as its center, revealed that among bank 
officers and employees 26% did not register and 32% 
did not vote; of the retail grocers 29% did not register 
and 34% did not vote; 15% of the Chamber of Com- 
merce members did not register and 21% did not vote 
and 15% of the druggists were unregistered and 18% 
stayed away from the polls; 26% of the ministers neg- 
lected registration and 34% failed to vote. The figures 
for physicians were 13% and 18% respectively; for 
their wives, 16% and 22%.” In 1949, a survey in upstate 
New York, “disclosed that the percentage of non-voting 
bankers and doctors was 28%. Abstention from voting 
reached 32% among lawyers and dentists; 28% of the 
teachers failed to vote, as did 38% of the real estate 
dealers and 37% of the members of the advertising and 
sales clubs. The Rotary Club and Kiwanis fared no 
better, with 33% and 40% .. . Junior C. of C. mem- 
bers tied with the auto dealers at 44%.” 

It is probably more than a coincidence that the people 
in many of the above fields have been hardest hit by 
inflation and high taxes. It is equally true that they are 
the best market for Ordinary life insurance. We agree 
with the theory in back of the voting campaign that the 
quality of any government is in direct proportion to the 
interest taken by its citizeris. If the two poles cited 
above are representative of the country as a whole and 
the size of the vote in 1949 would seem to so indicate, 
then a campaign to get out the vote is a most patriotic 
activity in this election year. Good government is of 
benefit to all people; bad government ultimately is 
harmful to all people. Since the companies depend on 
the agents for their existence, they might well join in 
this non-partisan crusade. What sound for our 
country is likewise sound for all policyholders irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or personal politics. 
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ITH “Meeting Today’s Chal- 

lenge” as its theme, the 1952 
annual meeting of the Life insurance 
Advertisers Association will convene 
September 29 at Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, for three days of confer- 
ences, panel discussions and ad- 
dresses by a dozen or more notables 
in the insurance field. 

This will be the second time in 
L.A.A. history that the annual meet- 
ing will be held in Canada. The first 
was held in Quebec in 1947. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the 
Sheraton-Mount Royal. <A _ large 
registration is anticipated. More than 
200 companies are members of the 
association. 


Material on Display 


General chairman of the Montreal 
meeting will be Morgan S. Crock- 


ford, secretary to the Excelsior Life. 


Insurance Company of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Mr. Crockford is 
vice-chairman of the Public Informa- 
tion Committee, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, a 
member of the Services Study Com- 
mittee of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, and a member of 
the Educational Committee of the 
Life Advertisers Association. 
Several thousand pieces of adver- 
tising and sales promotion material 
will be on display at the exhibit 


L.A.A. MEETING 


which will be a feature of the meet- 
ing. 

Eighteen classifications of exhibit 
material will be entered by the ad- 
vertising, public relations and sales 
promotion departments of the 220 
member companies of the associa- 
tion. Two of the classifications are 
new this year—group coverages, 
comprising any campaign or related 
pieces material designed to advertise 
or promote the sale of group cover- 
ages, or to serve insured employers 
and employees, and personal accident 
and health, of material designed to 
advertise or promote the sale of 
personal accident and health insur- 
ance, or material addressed to the 
holders of such policies. 

- The other classifications include 
material to motivate agents, sales 
aids, prestige and good-will builders, 
recruiting material, direct mail, wall 
calendars, greeting cards, annual re- 
ports, policyowner material, bro- 
kerage material, company field 
magazines or newspapers, national 
magazine advertising, newspaper ad- 
vertising, employee relations, insur- 
ance journal advertising and public 
relations. 


Judging 


Any member company is at liberty 
to enter exhibits in any or all classi- 
fications, and a board of 18 judges 


will review al! exhibit material, rat 

ing each as excellent, superior, good, 
fair or poor. Certificates of exce 

lence will be awarded exhibits re 
ceiving such rating. 

For the purposes of judging, the 
member companies will be divided 
into three groups. Group I will in 
clude those companies having $800, 
000,000 or more ordinary life insur 
ance in force; Group II, companies 
having more than $200,000,000 ordi 
nary life insurance in force, but less 
than $800,000,000, and Group III, 
companies with less than $200,000, 
000 in force. 


Proposed Officers 


The following have been proposed 
by the Nominating Committee for 
the 1952-53 Association Year. Presi- 
dent, David W. Tibbott, New 
England Mutual; Vice President, 
Jack R. Morris, Business Men’s As 
surance ; Secretary, A. H. Thiemann, 
New York Life; Treasurer, John L. 
Briggs, Southland Life; Editor, 
Henry Morrow, Life of Georgia. 
For members of Executive Commit- 
tee: A. L. Cawthorn-Page, immedi- 
ate past president; Richard L. Hind- 
ermann, Pan American Life; H. G. 
Kenagy, Mutual Benefit Life; John 
P. White, Lincoln National; Ken 
neth K. Wunsch, Northwestern Na 
tional. 





—Lower rates 


record of achievement 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 





EVERYUNE’S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Croun Life’s 
—New Policy Plans 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ahbility to provide the extra services they need. 
POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies —Our outstanding 


For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 
OVER EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 51ST YEAR 


Licensed in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, 
i Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto R 


LIFE 


And now in Kansas, our twenty-second state. 


—Greater Opportunities 





ico, Texas, Virgin Islands, Washington 
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|THE RETURN TO 


AM glad to have this oppor- 

tunity to talk to a Rotary Club.* 

Rotary symbolizes something this 
country needs. It represents per- 
sonal and professional pride; it 
stands for individual initiative; it is 
a monument to the independent spirit 
that made America what it is—a 
spirit that is being undermined by 
many of the trends of today. 

The traditional American philoso- 
phy will be reconstructed, and 
America will be put back on the 
track by men like you, scattered far 
and wide across the nation ; men who 
insist upon pulling their own weight. 
The acceptance of individual respon- 
sibility, and the insistence upon in- 
dividual initiative, which are part 
and parcel of the Rotary creed, hold 


the key to America’s future. You 
can stop the drift in the wrong 
direction. 

Tendency 


There is a tendency these days to 
describe this deterioration of our 
system in such broad economic and 
philosophical terms as “the drift 
toward socialism.” Some seem to be- 
lieve that we are actually moving 
into a domesticated com- 
munism. Still others, who are per- 
haps too optimistic, dismiss many of 
our present complications as simply 
by-products of social change. In 
these explanations, there is generally 
an undercurrent of feeling that this 
drift is planned, premeditated, or- 
ganized and nurtured by specific 
groups of people for specific and 
possibly subversive purposes. 

This approach to the problem, ‘it 
seems to me, is not likely to be any 
more successful in the future than it 
s been in the past, because it sets 
false trails. It starts people look- 
ing for villains instead of remedies. 
|’ concentrates attention upon find- 
1g the person or persons who are 

ipposedly masterminding the de- 


sort of 


Los Angeles, 1952. 
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generation of a great country and a 
remarkable people, and creates frus- 
trated anger instead of a constructive 
plan of counterattack. 

Damaging doctrines have been 
widely publicized by people with 
shallow appreciation of our system ; 
much of this has grown out of the 
fact that for twenty years all sorts 
of splinter pressure groups in the 
nation have been carefully cultivated 
and nurtured at one another’s ex- 
pense for purely expedient political 
reasons. Asa result, labor, business, 
farmers, foreign groups, and the gov- 
ernment itself have built bureaucra- 
cies which have grown huge in an 
effort to gain at the expense of 
others, particularly of other groups 
that have grown large doing the 





CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, Prudential 






thing. This, unfortunately, 
has been a disease of our times, and 
it has become increasingly critical 
as a result of a growing lack of 
morality in high places. 

Warfare among all these groups 
and its resulting propaganda are by- 
products of the setting up of the 
groups. Their leaders think they 
must maintain themselves as heroes 
or run the risk of being replaced. 
The only way the heroism can be 
maintained is to exaggerate the 
threat and keep the constituents wor- 
ried with destructive propaganda. 


same 


Communism has come a long way 
using the same tactics. 

This idea that one can find individ- 
ual security through group pressures 
and by attacking and questioning the 
motives of other people is the exact 
opposite of the philosophy upon 
which this country was founded and 
built. The keystone of this nation’s 
spirit is cooperation and mutual 
trust. Replace this with caution, fear 
and mutual mistrust, and we are 
faced with a critical situation which 
can only deepen as time goes on. 


Individual Is Master 


In trying to bring about a cure, 
it will do no good'to rout out the 
leaders of these bureaucracies, be- 
cause they would only be replaced 

(Continued 


yn the next page) 
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Feudalism—Continued 


by others who may be even more op- 
portunistic. The pattern can be 
broken only if the individual citizen 
decides he is the master of his own 
fate, and gives up the idea that he 
can have something for nothing if 
he becomes part of a group that is so 
strong that the politicians will risk 
the future of the nation to deliver 
him favors and to provide security 
for him at the expense of others 

The appetite for a riskless, secure 
life has swept over the countryside 
like a torrent. Of course, there's 
nothing new about wanting a life 
without risk, nor novel about the 
fear of insecurity. Eighty-six million 
people in the United States and 
Canada own life insurance policies 
simply because they want to make 
their lives more secure, and reduce 
some of the risks. The new twist, 
the damaging element that has been 
added, is the widespread belief that 
a riskless and secure existence is 
possible with little or no effort. The 
crime of our century is the invention 
of a philosophy promising that some- 
thing for nothing is a_ practical 
possibility. 

There is widespread belief that 
this something-for-nothing Utopia is 
brand new; that we will get it as a 
result of a better organized and pre- 
gressive economic and social system. 


AM Ill 





In short, it is assumed that what we 
call the welfare state is a new and 
untried idea. 


Nothing New 


The fact of the matter is, however, 
that there is nothing new about the 
welfare state. The world at least 
once had a welfare state—a complete. 
idealistic, comprehensive welfare 
state that delivered everything that 
the present generation of reformers 
is seeking. And the common people. 
the ordinary folks for whom the 
welfare state presumably is designed, 
risked their lives, endangered their 
families, and launched revolutions to 
get rid of it. 

Look back into history and you 
will discover that the feudalism that 
existed between the 12th and 15th 
centuries was the ultimate Welfare 
State. It was our currently visual- 
ized Utopia with all the trimmings. 
The common people had security. 
dependable employment, insulation 
from most of the risks of normal 
living, free hospitalization, old age 
security, every possible legal and 
political bulwark against personal or 
group exploitation, and even a per- 
petual O.P.A. 

Never before and never since the 
Middle Ages has the ordinary citi- 
zen been so completely cared for, so 
completely protected, so absolutely 
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secure—or so frustrated and mise: 
able. Feudalism was a high type 
organized slavery that gave the com 
mon man everything he needed a 
cording to the standards of that day, 
except the opportunity to do as | 
pleased. For a generation, we in this 
nation have been, in effect, laying th« 
foundation for a new feudal stat 
We have not been moving forward 
into something new, but backwards 
into something old and undesirable 

On the basis of the information 
available, let’s examine some of the 
striking similarities between the 
trends of our times and the feudal 
system that flourished 500 or 60) 
years ago. 

These days, there has been a great 
demand for worker security—for full 
employment, for continuous yeat 
round employment, for a wage ad 
justed to the cost of living, sick 
benefits, the union shop, and an in 
creasing participation by labor in 
management. 

These have been considered pro 
gressive or liberal or perhaps even 
radically new points of view. It has 
often been contended that some or 
all of these points are not only un 
tried, but are patently unworkable. 
This assertion is half right and half 
wrong. Every one of these demands 
of labor was satisfied in the feudal 
state, so it is wrong to say they have 
never been tried. And in the feudal 
state, the system which secured these 
and other similar benefits to the 
worker conspired to create an abso 
lutely static economy which might 
have ruined Western civilization cen- 
turies ago except for the unforeseen 
coming of a mercantile revolution, 
which was one of the outside forces 
that upset the feudal state. It can 
safely be said that too much securit) 
won't work. 


Full Employment 


In medieval times, the workers 
were bound together in tight organ! 
zatigns called fraternities, which 
ruled the entire lives of the workers 

Full employment, one of the main 
objectives of the fraternities, was 
accomplished through the simple ex 
pedient of seeing that the work to | 
done and the work force should ex 
actly fit. There was a person fo 
every job, and a job for every perso 
who belonged to the fraternity and 
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therefore, was entitled to work. No 
one could freely change jobs, and 
any potential over-supply of labor 
was eliminated by ignoring the right 
to work on the part of anyone who 
didn’t belong to the fraternity. This 
rhetorical balance between jobs and 
workers was maintained through the 
years by taking into the fraternities 
only enough workers to replace those 
who died or retired from old age, 
and by outlawing progress or ex- 
pansion or change in medieval busi- 
nesses. Thus, in this Welfare State 
—and it will be true in any Welfare 
State—you had to “belong” to get 
along. Only the form of “belonging” 
today is different. You had to sub- 
merge your aspirations, your ambi- 
tions, your judgment, and join the 
herd. The only alternative was es- 
sentially to be an outcast and an 
outlaw. 

In the medieval Welfare State, 
there were security and full employ- 
ment for people who were willing to 
knuckle under and who would live 
by the stringent rules of the fra- 
ternity. If you had security, you paid 
for it out of your independence and 
dignity. 

Let’s see what they did about year- 
round employment. This, too, was 
accomplished in the medieval Wel- 
fare State through the expedient of 
matching people to jobs, and pre- 
venting change in either jobs or 
worker supply. During this time, the 
fraternities of workers and guilds of 
manufacturers worked closely to- 
gether in matching work forces and 
work to be done. Because such things 
as new ventures were virtually un- 
known, it was comparatively easy to 
assess the number of workers needed 
to produce a planned output. This 
output was based upon minimum 
sales potential, to be safe. So, the 
philosophy of scarcity was, there- 
fore, not a New Deal invention, but 
a 600-year-old bad guess. 


Collective Bargaining 


‘low about the adjusting of wages 
to the cost of living? In the feudal 
Welfare State, wages were set by 
agreement between the employers’ 
guilds and the fraternities. These 
agreements, which covered both 
hourly rates and rates for piece- 
work, were backed by law—so the 
business of having the government 
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tied into collective bargaining is not 
new, either. A famous law of Rich- 
ard IT included a thoroughly modern 
escalator clause, requiring that wages 
be set at six-month intervals with 
minimums apparently _ reflecting 
changes in the price of bread. The 
medieval worker also had portal-to- 
portal pay—with a vengeance. He 
demanded and got a special travel 
allowance based upon mileage be- 
tween home and work. The fraterni- 
ties also demanded, and usually re- 
ceived, a profit-sharing plan of sorts. 
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There were specific provisions in law 
prohibiting work on religious holi- 
days which, in those days, took from 
a quarter to a third of the whole year. 

Such welfare benefits a& sick pay 
and old age security were well estab- 
lished. They were administered by 
the traternities, but most of the 
funds came from the employers’ 
guilds ; which practice has its coun- 
terpart in the present day union- 
managed and employer-financed wel- 
fare pension plans. For many of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Feudalism—Continued 


these plans, workers’ contributions 
were collected by employers through 
a check-off system. 


Union Shop 


As for the union shop: \’ve already 
pointed out that no one worked in 
the Middle Ages except by suffer- 
ance of the fraternities. If, for some 
reason, such as war, there was a pro- 
duction surge, nonfraternity mem- 
bers were temporarily licensed to 
work in exactly the way that unions 
licensed non-union workers during 
the last war. When the medieval 
closed shop was at its zenith, the 
worker didn’t even have to worry 
about the law. If, for example, a 
worker drank too much and _ laid 
open a tavern-keeper’s head, the law 
didn’t step in. Instead, the tavern- 
keeper took the matter up with the 
tavern-keepers’ guild, which in turn 
took it up with the worker’s frater- 
nity. The worker’s fraternity called 
in the worker’s employer and often 
the worker’s employer had to answer 
for his employee and perhaps pay 
damages. 

Finally, let’s look at the frater- 
nity’s voice in management. The 
employers were as well organized in 
guilds as the employees in frater- 
nities, and had sufficient power to 
control the legal apparatus of the 
government. They were, in fact, 
part of the government. Employers 
and employees decided there was 
little point in fighting each other, 
and they simply took the easy ex- 


pedient of collusion on all economic 
and labor-management matters, and 
dictated to the government. The em- 
ployers’ guilds sought security for 
themselves with the same enthusiasm 
as the workers’ fraternities. For 
the employers, this meant restricting 
competition, fixing prices, controlling 
quality, and limiting output. Shades 
of the N.R.A.! 

The feudal state consisted largely 
of bureaucratic organizations whose 
leaders were actually the priviliged 
class, and they protected their privi- 
lege at the expense of more and 
more people—people who did not 
belong to the fraternities or the 
established guilds. 


More Parallels 


And these outcasts—even though 
there were comparatively few of 
them—more than anything else, 
brought the downfall of the feudal 
state. 

The similarities between the mod- 
ern conception of a welfare state 
and the old feudal state increase the 
further you look. In those days, 
agriculture was a major part of the 
economic system; and there are 
many parallels in the organized 
farmers then and now, and in the 
relationship of the farm population 
to the government. 

The long and short of it is that 
500 or 600 years ago, the common 
man had everything the present-day 
reformer thinks the common man 
wants. He hadn’t a worry in the 
world. His fraternity had wardens 
at hand to prevent anyone from out- 





producing anyone else, making 
easy for even the slowest to kec» 
up. The prices he paid for things 
were fixed, and any price adjustmeit 
was reflected in wage adjustme: 
so he was, in effect, inflation-pro.f 
—although the non-fraternity meni- 
bers, like today’s fixed-income group, 
were left to fend for themselves. 
The medieval worker made enough 
to live on twelve months out of the 
year. He didn’t have to work over- 
time or on Sundays, he had old age 
security, he had the best available 
hospitalization. He had a _ pension 
plan, a profit-sharing plan, and his 
union leaders were in a position to 
influence both the management and 
the government. The employer, or 
the lord of the manor who owned 
the farms, was restrained by law 
from exploiting him, and often he 
himself was protected against arrest 
and punishment. 

Why, then, did this Utopia come 
to an end? 

It came to an inglorious end be- 
cause one minor factor was left out 
of the equation. Personal ambition 
and human dignity were written off 
as unessential, and in the end, these 
rose up to destroy the entire system. 
Further, many of the benefits of the 
system were at the expense of thos 
not in it. 


No Status Quo 


The feudal system, in its success- 
ful effort to create security, had to 
maintain a status quo. You can't 
have growth without risk or change, 
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OULD you please lend me 

your imaginations for a 

few moments? Let’s im- 
agine that this room is a court of 
law. An agent of the Atna Life in- 
surance Company is on trial for his 
life—his Business life. 

The judge has asked me to in- 
tervene in the role of Amicus Curiae 
—a friend of the court. I would like 
to review briefly the testimony you 
have heard so that my remarks may 
be helpful to you in making a de- 
cision. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
for weeks you have heard the prose- 
cutor and the defense attorney bring 
out the salient facts of the case of 
Peter Smith, agent of the A®tna 
Life Insurance Company. Whether 
the defendant is to be condemned 
or acquitted is the momemtous ques- 
tion for you to decide. 


60 Not Solicited 


You have heard the prosecutor 
attack Peter Smith for his lack of 
interest in the sale of Business In- 
surance. The prosecutor has pointed 
out that at least sixty percent of the 
businesses in this country have never 
even been approached on the subject 
of Business Insurance. He considers 
this an indictment of all the Peter 
Smiths who avoid Business Insur- 
ance on the false premise that it is 
too complicated and will not try a 
field of endeavor foreign to their first 
love—the solicitation of personal in- 
surance. 

The defense has maintained that 
Peter Smith had better leave well 
enough alone and stick to what he 
knows best. He has pointed out that 
Peter Smith maintains a standard 
of living above the average for his 
fam'ly of two children in a fine resi- 
dential section of town where he 
rec ntly purchased a new home. You 
have heard that Peter Smith is in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and has a great 

icity for hard work. The defense 
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B. G. GILLESPIE 
Aetna Life 


has illustrated beyond dispute that 
Peter Smith has worked hard and 
effectively in bringing to his clients 
financial peace of mind through his 
knowledge and application of pro- 
gramming and estate planning. 
Now, looking at the case as a 
friend of the court and naturally as 
objectively as possible, what are the 


facts f 





Peter Smith would have two very 
important and powerful weapons in 
the sale of Business Insurance—a 
psychological advantage in the use 
of the business approach, and the 
sales tools at hand. 


Psychological Advantage 


What psychological advantage 
does the defendant have in the use 
of the business approach? When 
Peter Smith goes out to sell personal 
Life insurance, naturally he cannot 
help but talk about his business of 
Life insurance, and instinctively his 
prospects sets up their defenses. But 
when Peter Smith tells him he is 
there not to discuss Life insurance 
but rather to talk about the pros- 
pect’s business, he overcomes a big 








obstacle and immediately has the at- 
tention of his prospect. 

The same methods he employs in 
his personal insurance prospecting 
are appropriate to Business Insur- 
ance. He can operate on a referred 
lead basis, use Direct Mail, or go 
cold canvas. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
I know from personal experience the 
power of these three methods of ap- 
proach. Seeing a business acquain- 
tance is one of the best methods. It 
is easy to get such an interview. But 
even better is a referred lead, since 
it comes from a satisfied client to 
one of his friends. The use of Direct 
Mail is particularly effective since it 
fans curiosity into desire. Least 
effective is cold canvas, but it will 
produce results if enough calls are 
made. Many new men use cold 
canvas until they become established. 


Powerful Ally 


In all of these methods of ap- 
proach, except cold canvas, there is 
a powerful ally—the use of the tele- 
phone. Whether it’s seeing a busi- 
ness acquaintance or pursuing a 
referred lead, the telephone gives us 
an opportunity to sound out our 
prospects, at the same time compli- 
menting them when we ask for an 
appointment that is mutually con- 
venient. We are also implying that 
we are busy and people like to do 
business with a busy man. Because 
the telephone has been such an im- 
portant tool in my own use of Direct 
Mail replies, I recommend its use 
for this purpose highly. It is a great 
time-saver in weeding out the wheat 
from the chaff. The day is too short 
to waste time on suspects who show 
no inclination of becoming prospects. 

Speaking of prospects there is an 
unlimited source in every town wait- 
ing to be told the magic story of 
Business Insurance. Every town has 
its. drug, grocery, and hardware 


(Continued on the next page) 
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You Be the Jury—Continued 


stores; many towns have lumber 
yards, machine shops, and fabricat- 
ing companies. These and thousands 
of other businesses have a crying 
need for Business Insurance. New 
companies are being formed every 
day; some existing companies are 
being merged with others. Many 
small firms are growing up. There 
are sales opportunities everywhere. 

What sales tools does Peter Smith 





have? They are simple and effective. 
Through the leadership of the 
Agency Department, he has been 
given a marvelous help in the Busi- 
ness Insurance Demonstrator. 
Whether the prospective sale is sole 
proprietorship, partnership, close 
corporation, or keyman, Peter Smith 
has a tested track to run on. He can 
logically lead the businessman 
through the alternatives that beset 
the surviving partners or stockhold- 
ers, the hazards of a forced sale for 
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surviving partners, the perils in- 
volved in the disposition of the stock 
of the deceased stockholder. 

He explains the Business Evalua- 
tion Sheet and proceeds to find the 
book value of the business. ‘Ihe 
prospect will be impressed with the 
scientific method approved by ac- 
countants and Government tax au- 
thorities in determining the good will 
value of his business. 

Next the defendant will point out 
the importance of the buy and sell 
agreement. Our specimen agree- 
ments are models for the prospect's 
attorney to use in custom-tailoring 
the particular needs of the prospect. 


Funding Plan 


The final step is funding the plan. 
Peter Smith will prove that Life in- 
surance is the only sure method of 
guaranteeing a definite amount of 
funds at some indefinite time in the 
future. If the defendant tells his 
story sincerely and with the convic- 
tion he should have, the prospect will 
listen intently, because his business, 
the product of his skill, knowledge 
and experience, is involved. 

. In conclusion, if Peter Smith 
will put as much effort into learning 
Business Insurance as he has in 
mastering the Estate Control Plan, 
he will open up new horizons for 
himself and his family. After all, 
Business Insurance is merely an out- 
growth of personal insurance. 

Personal insurance, as you know, 
is a replacement of the economic life 
value of the individual. Business In- 
surance is very similar in that it re- 
places the business value. 

The prosecuting attorney has 
pointed out that there are acres of 
diamonds awaiting Peter Smith if 
he will only go and tell a sincere and 
enthusiastic story to the small busi- 
nessman. What a combination— sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm! 

As Amicus Curiae I have given 
you a review of the trial and an ex- 
preSsion of my personal opinion of § 
the merits of the case. Is Peter 
Smith guilty as charged by the State, § 
or should justice be tempered with 
mercy? Ladies and gentlemen of 


the jury, the fate of Peter Smith is 9g’ 


in your hands. Remember, he 
fighting for his life—his Business 
life. 
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R. C. MONTGOMERY, M.D. ! 
Medical Officer, Manufacturers Life 


UST thirty years ago, a discovery was made by two 

young Canadian scientists, Banting and Best, which 

changed the lives of thousands of people. Until 1921, 

when insulin was first produced, the diabetic faced 
an uncertain future. Insulin transformed the situation ; 
at the present time most diabetics are able to carry on 
work and other activities in a normal manner. 


1924 


It should be recorded that in 1918 the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Society of England issued a policy to a suspected 
diabetic, and in 1924 had a table of diabetic extras. 
However, there was some lag and it was not until 1940, 
nearly twenty years after the discovery of insulin, that 
diabetics on the North American continent had any 
chance of getting insurance. The late Dr. H. C. Cruik- 
shank, then Medical Officer of the Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, decided that there must be some 
way in which insurance could be offered to certain dia- 
betics. He recognized that the risk could not be assumed 
on all diabetics, but he felt sure that a goodly percentage 
did pay sufficient attention to treatment so that insurance 
with an extra premium could be offered them. Accord- 
ingly, in 1940 this Company advised its representatives 
that carefully selected diabetics would be considered for 
insurance. Since no company on this continent had 
ever before attempted such insurance, an extra premium 
was arbitrarily chosen—$10.00 per thousand dollars of 
insurance for ages 30 to 45, increased slightly each year 
to age 60. For a few years this Company covered the 
field almost single-handed, but now it is possible for a 
diabetic to get insurance in the United States and Canada 
from a great many companies, either directly or by way 
of reinsurance. 


Original Premise 


The original premise on which the insurance for dia- 
betics was based was that the disorder must be well- 
controlled and the patient supervised by his physician. 


‘In order to obtain details regarding the situation, the 


agent completed a questionnaire with the assistance of 
the applicant (Figure 1). The-applicant was required 
to meet the following requirements : 


1. He must have been under supervision as a diabetic 
for at least three years. 


2. He must be on a diet, 
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3. The blood pressure must be normal—not over 1 
140/90. 

4. The urine must be free from sugar most of the 
time. I. 


wn 


. There must be no evidence of eye changes or pe- 
riphereal vascular disease. 

6. There must be a normal electrocardiogram and 
x-ray film of the chest. 

. The dosage of insulin, if used, must not be over 
50 units per day. 





“I 


After obtaining satisfactory information from the dia- 
betic, a similar questionnaire was sent to the attending 
physician ( Figure 2) and arrangements for an examina- 
tion made. 

At first it was decided to grant only $10,000 insurance 
to any one diabetic. Gradually, as more applicants have 
been accepted, the amount that can be given to each 
individual has been increased. We will now consider 
$75,000 on any well-controlled diabetic. 


Statistics 


While we have been insuring diabetics for a period 
of somewhat over ten years, we still feel that sufficient 
time has not elapsed to permit adequate evaluation of 
the experience with this group. The majority of policies 
have been in force for less than seven years. Neverthe- 
less, a summary of certain information about policies in | 
force, death claims, and inquiries brings out interesting 
information. 

A survey was made of the diabetics insured in our 
Company up to April 1, 1951. At that time it was found 
that we had placed 550 policies for a total risk of 
$5,734,700. Of these, 76 per cent were placed in the | 
United States, 20 per cent in Canada, and 4 per cent 
elsewhere. 

In order to determine our experience with this group, | 





our Actuary collected all cases insured from the begin- | 
ning in 1940 up to 1949, and traced the status of each 1s 
policyholder through the anniversary of each policy's i 
issue as it fell in 1950. Only 13 deaths were found to 13 

have occurred in this group, a number too small to be 
considered conclusive. It should also be pointed out that r 
the group was more heavily weighted with recent cases 16 
than is typical in our experience on other business. _ . 
Despite these two statistical abnormalities, it still 1s } 
worth reporting that the mortality was between 50 per i 
cent and 100 per cent higher than the Company averace. < 
Best’s Life News § For 
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. State amount of insulin taken daily 






FIGURE 1 


DATA TO BE FURNISHED BY APPLICANT 
: Date of Birth 


Occupation Former occupation 


. Height Weight Weight 2 years ago 

. Date diabetes diagnosed 

. Name and address of doctor making the diagnosis 

. Are you receiving treatment or under medical supervision 


now? Date last seen 


. Give name and address of doctor 
. Do you ever stop insulin or go off diet ? 
. ls urine sugar free? (a) Now (b) Always 


Date of last test 


. Have you had any blood sugar estimations done ? 


lf so, when and what were the fasting estimations ? 


. What is the diet at present? Protein .......... gm. 


ee gm. Carbohydrate........ 


gm. 
. Is the diet weighed or estimated? (a) Weighed 


(b ) Estimated 


Time of administration 
Type— Plan...... units; Protamine zinc...... units ; 
CsIODEMN. 50:4. units 


. Have you ever had any infections, such as boils, ab- 


scessed teeth, tonsillitis, etc. ? Specify 


. Have you ever had any eye trouble? 

. Have you ever had heart trouble ? 

7. Have you ever had high blood pressure ? 

. Have you ever had any recurring or prolonged illness ? 


Has an electrocardiogram been taken? Date 
By whom (If cardiogram has been 
taken in the past, submit copy which will be returned.) 


. Was the electrocardiogram normal ? 
. Has an x-ray of the chest been taken? Date 


By whom 

Was the x-ray normal? 

Amount of insurance contemplated 
te Signature 


FIGURE 2 


NA 


DATA TO BE FURNISHED BY PHYSICIAN 
ME OF PATIENT Apparent age 


RESIDENCE 


1. Occupation 

2. Height Weight Weight 2 years ago 
Weight 5 years ago 

3. Does this patient visit you regularly for supervision ? 

Date of last visit Date of first 
consultation 

4. What is the diet at present? Protein...... gm. 
ee gm. Carbohydrate...... gm. 

5. How is the diet measured? Weighed Estimated 

6. How much insulin is taken daily?...... units. 

Time of administration . 
Type— Plain...... units; Protamine zinc...... units ; 
Globin...... units 
7. How much insulin was taken previously ? 
A year ago Two years ago 
8. Has the patient had any insulin reactions ? 
When? 

9. Does the patient follow your advice consistently ? 

10. Over a period of years has there been a gain or loss 
in tolerance ? 

ll. Is the fasting urine free of sugar ? 

12. Fasting blood sugars. Give dates and estimations of 
recent tests. 

13. Are there any changes in the eye grounds? 

14. Is there any evidence of (now or in the past): Pul- 
monary tuberculosis? Heart disease ? Any 
recurring or prolonged illness? Infections such as 
boils, infected teeth, tonsils, etc. ? Any abnor- 


15. Is there a good pulsation in posterior tibial and dorsal 


16 
17. 


mality of palpable arteries? 


pedal arteries? 


). What is the highest blood pressure reading recorded ? 
Has an electrocardiogram been taken? Date 
By whom If cardio- 


gram taken, submit copy. (This will be returned.) 


18. Was the electrocardiogram normal ? 
19. Has an x-ray of the chest been taken? 


Date By whom 


20. Was the x-ray normal? 
21. Do you consider the patient a mild, moderate or severe 


diabctic ? 
22. Further comments. 
Date Signature of attending physician 


For 


September, 1952 





DIRECT CONTRACT opportunities in Indiana, Ohio, 
lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


A complete line of: 
LI aa ¢ ACCIDENT « SICKNESS 
e HOSPITALIZATION 
Your reply held strictly confidential. Write to: 
J. DeWitt Mills, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVING S 


— 
M/S SOURIS FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 
it~ 


lpi $SUtanc’e ‘Oo Yay 


5701 WATERMAN ST.LOUIS 12, MO. 















Our basis of rating diabetics provided for 100 per cent 
higher than normal mortality, so that our experience to 
date is not seriously out of line with our original assump- 
tions. 

There may also be some value in a comparison of the 
number of policies actually issued with the number of 
inquiries received from diabetics. To arrive at this com- 
parison, we collected all the inquiries received from 
diabetics from the beginning of 1950 through March 
31, 1951. There were 255 in all, and they were dis- 
posed of as indicate in Table 1. 


TABLE | 


Disposition of Case Number Per cent 
Declined 106 42 
Dropped 88 34 
Insured: | 
Ordinary extra 30 | 24 
Additional extra 31 


The figure of 24 per cent may seem very low for the 
number of diabetics to whom we could offer a policy. 
The reasons for it are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Additional 
Reason for Rejection Declined * Extra * 
Lack of supervision and control 60 8 
Cardiovascular disease 42 8 
Renal disease 42 8 
Amount of insulin 13 1 
Habits i 3 
Recent diagnosis 9 3 
Weight 9 6 
Eye changes 7 2 
Age 6 | 
Other I 3 


* Most cases showed more than one impairment, and many are listed twice 
in this table. For this reason the totals are greater than the actual number 
which were declined or which were insured with additional extra premium. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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W. J. SIMPKINS, JR. 


On joining the Franklin, 
Bill Simpkins had no 
previous sales experience, 
having been a stock 
control clerk and office 
manager previous to his 
military service. 


Here is a record of his 
Franklin cash earnings: 


1947). 5s 5) oS 345025 
| re SS 
ep. 1 ee 
1950 . . . . . 13,323.06 
1951 - « « « 16,004.06 


1952 through May 11,041.80 





One cannot help succeed 
with Franklin 


Mr. Knox Wyatt, Regional Manager 
Masonic Building 
Rome, Georgia 


Dear Friend Knox: 


In May I completed my sixth year in the insurance 
business, having signed my Franklin contract imme- 
diately on discharge from the Air Corps. And I thank 
the good Lord that all of this time I have been asso- 
ciated with the Friendly Franklin, 

Settling here in Columbus, Georgia instead of in 
my old home Indianapolis, Indiana, I studied the 
wonderful sales material on our exclusive contracts 
and my very first prospect purchased one of our 
wonderful PPIP plans. Since then, in showing this 
and the other Franklin exclusives to the fine people 
of Columbus, I have been rewarded immeasurably 
with the “long green.” 

Last year the Company paid me over $16,000, and 
this year it looks as though my earnings will reach 
$25,000. In this city of 100,000 I doubt if a handful 
of others earn as much. 

Actually one cannot help succeed with our great 
Company. I believe President Becker is America’s 
greatest executive, and he has surrounded himself 
with the most agency-minded group of home office 
officials in the industry. Everyone in the home office 
is constantly striving to help each one of us in the 
field. 

I wish I could tell everybody what the past six 
years have meant to me. 


Most cordially, 
W. J. Simpkins, Jr. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 








Lhe Friendly . 
IRIRAN TRILIEN TLIORE COMPANY 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


INSURANCE 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 
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HILE we are getting on 

over to Harvey’s, I might 

tell you a bit about what 
I think of this business of ours after 
a year and a half of wrestling with 
it. Prior to the time I met my gen- 
eral agent, | had been feeding my 
flock through efforts expended as 
Program Director of a radio station. 
Since my immediate superior was 
enjoying boisterous good health and 
television had already shown me the 
handwriting on the screen, the de- 
scription of the opportunities in the 
life insurance business gave me real 
food for thought. So much, in fact, 
that I came into the business as a full 
time agent with the Pittsburgh 
Agency on January 1, 1951. 

Many people still ask me, “Why 
did you give up a good job in such a 
glamorous field as radio to go into 
Let's 
“glamorous” 
The word is applied only by 
those people who are on the outside 
looking in. There is an er- 
roneous impression in the minds of 
the general public that all people in 
radio and allied fields are danger- 
ously overloaded with the coin of 
the realm. Not only is income in 
most cases moderate, but it can 
fluctuate in direct proportion to the 
rheumatic whimsies of the sponsor’s 
mother-in-law. How many 
read “The Hucksters” ? 


the life insurance business ?” 
dispose of the word 
first. 


also 


of you 


"Nuff said. 


Impressions 


folks, I have noted in 
the past year and a half some very 
definite impressions as T have com- 
paired my former work with this 
great business of which I have be- 
me a small part. Perhaps the 
eatest difference has been in job 
tisfaction. It is very possible in 
‘dio to do a successful job and yet 
t be happy about it. You pour 
ery ounce of persuasion that you 


Seriously, 


~ pf Ia A 


or September, 1952 


sy. RRR NIST NY 
VAN, TING TAR oy 


WILLIAM A. EWING, 
Pittsburgh 
Mutual Benefit Life 


can, into a commercial and the prod- 
uct sells. But how much of what 
you read was really true and how 
much came from the sponsor’s de- 
sire to create a market? In many 
cases my job required me to read 
material that contained half-truths 
and misleading statements. So far 
as the buying public was concerned, 





those were my half-truths and mis- 
leading statements. Often the thrill 
of doing a good job was tempered 
by misgivings of this nature. How 
different it is to do a real job for 
a man and his family, comfortable 
in the knowledge that they will al- 
ways be grateful to you for the time 
and help that you have given them. 
The thrill of the sale is accentuated 
by the added thrill of doing good 
work. 

It is very possible, in my former 
work, for a small man to become a 
tremendous success. In many cases 
it is almost a requirement to sacri- 
fice certain principles to gain a de- 
sired end. It is often such a let-down 
to meet the fabulous Mr. So-and-so 
whose name has rung down the net- 


; 
SONU SENTOISIS 


work from his virtually secret sanc- 
tum. What is the real stature of this 
big man? How does it compare with 
that of the really prominent men in 
this business of ours? There are no 
doubt exceptions, but during my 
short time with Mutual Benefit Life, 
I have met more good, solid people 
—people who really have deep con- 
victions and stand behind them, than 
I did in 5 years in radio. To me that 
is very significant. 

I feel sincerely that this is one of 
the very real problems of the new 
agent. He must grow within him- 
self to earn a place in this business. 
The new man can have limitless 
numbers of prospects, know a great 
deal about his product and work 
many hours, without actually pro- 
gressing toward real eminence in his 
profession. To paraphrase the words 
of one underwriter, the date when 
we get into the life insurance busi- 
ness is not nearly so important as 
the date the life insurance business 
gets into us. If we can grow to the 
point that each of us can take this 
great institution of life insurance and 
tuck it here inside so that it radiates 
from us as we follow our daily rou- 
tine, our production worries will be 
things of the past. Ability varies 
with the man, but the great broad 
concepts of this business are avail- 
able to us all when we grow big 
enough to assimilate them. Then 
finally we will find how much ability 
we really have. 


Security 


Enough of my opinions for the 
moment though ; we’re almost at the 
Harveys. We better be getting some 
of these abilities ready to work. The 
Harveys are a young family and I 
think that the Security-in-any-Event 
story will help them to understand 
financial problems and_ solutions 


(Continued on the next page) 
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At Harvey's—Continued 


better than any approach we might 
use. That very word, “security,” 
gives young folks something to get 
hold of these days when their lives 
contain so many question marks. 
The word security is derived from 
the Latin securus, which translated, 
means “without care.” The ability 
to explain to young people an idea 
which can help them to face the fu- 
ture financial problems of their 
families “without care” is certainly 
an ability we should make the most 
of. Maybe, however, our man Har- 
vey is one of the young fellows who 
feels that he and his family have 
no need for concern as to their fi- 
nancial future. He feels distressed 
about the families of the fellows who 
will die—but him, he feels fine! , 

Let’s say to him, “Mr. Harvey, 
we'll be optimistic and say that you 
will be one of the men who lives 
through to retirement. Can you see 
any harm in setting things up to 
take care of the family JUST IN 
CASE you do not?” 


Security 


We'll use the large Security 
presentation at the Harveys, since 
we will be visiting in their home and 
it is easier for 2 or more people to 
see. Also it has that powerful mo- 
tivator, the Picture Booklet. In 
many cases the picture book and the 
accounting page are the only visual 
aids I use in my Security story. The 
Pocket Security is a handy aid to 
use at a luncheon table or anywhere 


that space is limited, but in a family 
interview I feel that the larger edi- 
tion carries more punch. I have also 
used the smaller edition as an interest 
getter to secure an interview under 
more favorable conditions. 

One of the recent cases in which 
Security proved its worth to me was 
in May while I was working with 
some of the advanced R.O.T.C. boys 
at one of our local universities. I 
obtained permission to talk three 
minutes to each of the classes and 
scheduled interviews with those in- 
terested in more information. Using 
only the picture booklet and the ac- 
counting page, I was successful in 
closing 5 out of 9 interviews for a 
total of $50,000 Endowment at age 
65. The Security sales talk enabled 
me to keep the interviews brief and 
yet pack a lot of sales punch into 
each one. By the end of the day I 
was rather hoarse but it was a 
pleasant sort of hoarseness. I am 
now in process of catching up with 
some of those I missed that first 
day. 

Although Security has been my 
main stock in trade, my general 
agent wants us to touch as many of 
the bases as possible and we love him 
for it. A little Business Insurance 
when it turns up, some trust work 
with the banks, simple programming 
as we look forward to Analagraph 
work, and all the other fascinating 
avenues of our product’s usefulness. 
Always relying on old Security, 
though, to keep the smile on the 
milkman’s face. 

Confidentially, I don’t think our 
boy Harvey is going to be too tough. 

















OPPORTUNITY 











this opportunity will interest you. 





| eee rae cs + cece 


A large Southern life insurance company is looking for a qualified 


man to head up its credit insurance department. If you are the man, 


Write Box L-64 (All Correspondence Confidential) 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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He has told us that he could save $15 
a month if he liked the idea and he 
further said that he can't see much 
wrong with the idea. Except that 
it’s difficult to imagine how the com 
pany makes out. He is a sitting duck 
for the implied consent close. This 
has been my most successful closing 
technique. Once he has committed 
himself a couple of times, I get 
thrilled. Then contagiously his an- 
tenna starts to quiver and when | 
start to fill in the app, he doesn't 
have the nerve to stop me. 

Since I love to send cash with the 
application, if you don’t mind we'll 
stick around here a bit longer until 
Mr. Harvey has the opportunity to 
unlock the family vault and show us 
that he really feels the urgency of 
this move. I always start out with 
the annual and work down to pre- 
liminary term and have found one 
of the best motivators to be the fact 
that people hate to pay for something 
they do not get. On non-prepaid 
cases they DO NOT GET protection 
which they ultimately pay for. 


Longstanding Goal 


My goal since my early days in 
this business has been to successfully 
complete at least one case like the 
Harvey's each week. I have been 
fairly fortunate so far in reaching 
that goal and feel that it is almost 
a “must” for a new agent—and more 
elderly ones too, for that matter. 
Enthusiasm is hard to sustain with 
cobwebs on your fountain pen, and 
without enthusiasm this product of 
ours is harder to move than the 
New England Boiled Dinner in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Of course, now that we have Mr. 
Harvey as a policyholder, we want 
to get the process in motion to con- 
vert him to a client. This can only 
be accomplished by learning as much 
as we can about Mr. Harvey and his 
plans and desires for his family. 
For as surely as Duz does every- 
thing, some day Mr. Harvey will 
move into that big house on the hill 
or build one on another hill, and 
NOW is the time to gain his con- 
fidence and respect. Genuine interest 
in him and his family evidenced 
through little acts of thoughtfulness 
and helpful advice and service gives 
competition the toughest barrier in 
the world to hurdle. 


Best's Life News 
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Our country is full of Harvey 
families today. Young men are mak- 
ing more money today in industry 
and business than in any period that 
I can recall. Engineers are stepping 
out of college and into jobs paying 
from $350 a month up, as START- 
ING salary. Steel mills are hiring 
high school graduates at hourly 
wages that often total $100 a week! 
Their margin is going to find its 
way into some type of investment 
and the wide-awake young under- 
writer is obligated to make sure 
that as many of these men as possi- 
ble hear the story he has to tell. 

Each of us does his best work 
with those people with whom he has 
the most in common. Because of my 
former connections I have spent 
quite a bit of time with men in radio 
and television fields. I can talk these 
men’s language and understand the 
problems and difficulties they experi- 
ence and I find it a great help in 
working with them. It is only 
natural for the new man to establish 
a market among people in his former 
line of work. The man who does not 
is missing an excellent source of 
business. 


Delivery Important 


We now come to what should be 
our most important contact with Mr. 
Harvey—the delivery of the contract. 
Here in our hands is that wonderful 
piece of paper which we have de- 
scribed in such glowing terms. His 
pride of possession can be brought 
up to its highest pitch and his con- 
fidences in you can rise immeas- 
urably. I use the word CAN because 
all depends on how much you make 
of the delivery interview. I prepare 
almost as carefully for this appoint- 
ment as I did for the sales presenta- 
tion. Because in most cases here 
is where I ask for his recommenda- 
tions as to other wide awake, pro- 
gressive Mr. Harveys who might 
find my services valuable. In most 
cases the impression you make on 
the contract delivery influences your 
client as to what leads he might pass 
along and how much personal help 
he will give you with those leads. 
How would you feel if your tailor 
delivered your new suit tied up in 
a ox, throwing it at your door with 
“lfere’s your suit. Think it’s O.K.? 
li it doesn’t fit, give me a call.” 


For September, 1952 








“| added 
$1,469.30 


to my income 


you get the full commissions. 


Take advantage of this 


Bill Connolly, general insur- 
ance man for 5 years says, “I added 
$1,469.30 to my income last year by 
selling Life to my regular accounts.” 
Bill Connolly is just one of thou- 
sands of General Insurance men 
making money through Prudential’s 
Brokerage Service plan. A Pruden- 
tial Life specialist helps you sell— 


money- 








William H. Connolly 
making free service. Call the Pru- ° Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey 


dential Ordinary Agency nearest you or mail this coupon. 

















HOME OFFICE: 
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a 

a To: Brokerage Service 

. The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

' Newark, New Jersey 

4 

; Show me how your "Brokerage Service" plan will benefit 
H me. 

t NAME 

+ ADDRESS 

‘ 

' 

i PHONE 

1 

Vw 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Recently I sold a man $10,000 
10-pay Life. By really planning my 
delivery interview, especially as con- 
cerned the man’s wife, I was suc- 
cessful in placing an additional $40,- 
000 on the same plan. Don’t sell the 
delivery interview short. 


Freedom 


One thing I must not omit as I 
mention plusses in this business of 
ours is being able to work where we 





please. I guess I would be classed 
as a semi-rural resident of Pitts- 
burgh. Semi-rural; that’s with the 
mailbox on the front but no catalog 
on the rear. Since I do enjoy that 
position, I try to split up my week 
between the city and the more rural 
areas. It’s relaxing to spend some 
time with folks who take a little 
more time to live. And to those of 
you who are neglecting these places 
for the “Big boys” in the city— 
(Continued on the next page) 
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At Harvey's—Continued 


where did | find the man who could 
buy $50,000 10-pay Life? This 
theater would probably hold the en- 
tire population, livestock and _ all. 
And other than a couple of debit 
men, I’m the only one who has paid 
any attention to the place. The “Off 
Limits” signs are at the printer’s, 
now. 


Really, folks, it has been a thrill 
to have your company on this visit 
with the Harveys. I’m sure they will 
be asking about you when I call 
there again, not too long from now, I 
assure you. I'll tell them that you 
are busy talking with other people 
just like them this wide country 
over about the same things we dis- 
cussed today. 


When we get down to the real 
reason why we are here today, it is 
because we all glory in this business 
of ours and because of that glory 
have been in some measure success- 
ful. And that is the thought I would 
like to leave with you. 


Oh, you gotta get a glory from the 
work you do 

A halleluiah chorus in the heart of 
you. 

Sing or tell a story, paint or shovel 
coal 

But you gotta get a glory or the job 
lacks soul. 

Lord, give me a glory. 

Is it much to give? 

Oh, you gotta get a glory or you 
just won’t live. 


C.L.U. EXAMINATION 
RESULTS 


HE American College of Life 
Underwriters recently released 
the results of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions given on June 11, 12 and 13. 
The examinations were taken this 
year by 2,539 persons at 137 regional 
centers on the campuses of colleges 
and universities throughout the na- 
tion, in Hawaii, and at special mili- 
tary centers. 
The two-month interval between 
the time the examinations are given 
and the release of the results is ab- 


Life with | 


F. G. McNAMARA 





McNAMARA AGENCY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


* One of two leading agencies for past three 
years. 

* Greatest number of 1952 Star 
qualifiers. 


Leader 


* Agency volume doubled in four years. 


Prior to becoming a General Agent, Mr. McNamara was a Field Supervisor for 
Old Line Life. In addition to building the largest agency outside the ‘Home 
Office" area, he has found time to serve as President and Director, Wisconsin 
Life Underwriters Association; Committee Chairman, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; Vice President, Wisconsin Life Managers and General Agents 
Association. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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sorbed with the complex gradin, 
process. This year 24 persons pat 
ticipated in the grading, the majo 
part of which was done in Phil: 
delphia. Outstanding life insurance 
men and college professors serve on 
the grading panels. The passing ratio 
for all examinations written was 
69.2 per cent, the highest since 1942. 

C.L.U. examinations continue to 
be taken on the installment plan, and 
there is evidence that the plan of 
taking one examination per year is 
hecoming more popular. Only 20* 
persons took the entire series of five 
examinations this year, while 1,885 
persons took one examination only. 

There were 453 candidates who 
would have completed the series if 
they had passed all the examina- 
tions taken. Actually, 367 persons 
did complete the series and they join 
the ranks of the 4,419 who completed 
in previous years. This total, plus 
an approximate 6,100 persons who 
have credit for one or more exami 
nations, indicates that close to 11,000 
underwriters have demonstrated 
their knowledge and capacity in 
C.L.U. study. 

In addition to meeting the age, 
moral character, educational and ex- 
aminational requirements, a candi- 
date for the C.L.U. and the C.L.U 
Associate designations must have at 
least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience. 

Credentials of the 367 candidates 
who completed the examinations this 
vear will be reviewed by the Col- 
lege’s Registration Board in the 
near future to determine if the ex- 
perience requirements for the par- 
ticular diploma the candidate is seek- 
ing have been met. 

Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey on September 10, at a 
joint dinner meeting of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters 
and the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Subse- 
quently, special presentation exer- 
cises will be held in most communi- 
ties under the auspices of Life Un- 
derwriters’ Associations and C.L.U. 
Chapters, at which the presentation 
of diplomas will be featured so that 
as far as possible every success/ul 
candidate receives in his own com- 
munity appropriate public recog::i- 
tion of his achievement. 


* 13 were successful—editors. 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 





BUSINESS (LIFE) IS EVERY- 
WHERE: Having unburdened him- 
self of a sizable sum for professional 
your correspondent  re- 
ceived more than a passing glance 
from his dentist in the homeward 
bus. “What's up?” asks the dentist, 
noting our briefcase. 


services, 


“ 


Business life,”’ 


we whisper. Curiosity aroused, he 





inquires, “What's that?” Happy to 
be able to chat without a mouthful 
of his equipment, we proceed : 

“Business life is similar to your 
personal life insurance except that 
it covers your interest in your busi- 
Yeah, how’s that?” he asks. 
We expound . 


ness. 


“If you're the sole owner of a 
business and you die, your widow 
depends on some ‘Good Old Joe’ to 
buy her out. Good Old Joe would 
be glad to oblige, but he can’t see 
his way clear to support your family 
in addition to his own. So the deal 
folds. Also your business. But sup- 
pose you're in a partnership and you 
die. There's an immediate disagree- 
ment between your widow and ‘Good 
Old Joe’ as to the present value of 
your interest. Once that is out of 
the way, there comes the nice ques- 
tion of who's going to pay—and with 
What—in order to buy her out. It’s 
Ss simple as that. Business life solves 
ll vour problems.” 

_ by this time our fellow passenger 
is ll agog. “Golly, it seems to me 


c 


& 


« 
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anybody would go for that, but | 
never heard of such a thing!” 

If he was surprised, we were 
dumbfounded. We had never con- 
sidered the implications of profes- 
sional men, ordinarily sole proprie- 
tors, capitalizing their unusual values 
via the business life route. Take the 
case of a dentist: what good is 
$10,000 worth of office equipment, 
the skill, the education, the “chair- 
side manner” derived from years of 
schooling and practice, a drawerful 
of accounts receivable and all the 
professional prestige a man can build 
in his community—what good is all 
this to a dentist’s wife when she’s 
a widow? 


WHO SAID “WEAKER SEX”? 
Women are living longer than men 
by an average of 5.6 years, accord- 
ing to the National Office of Vital 
Statistics. This compares with 4.5 
years, reported in 1940 and 3.0 years, 
reported in 1900. 

From the married woman’s slant, 
it would appear that a husband is a 
highly perishable commodity. And 
if a girl is single, she’d better salt 
her income for her future financial 
independence. There’s a retirement 
income plan for her. . . at the price 
of a stick or two of furniture a year. 


INCIDENTAL INTELLI- 
GENCE: General Electric is doing 
some long range planning. It is tell- 
ing junior high school children about 
“Engineering Tomorrow,’ the 
theory being that it is not too early 
for a youngster to develop his math 
and science interests in preparation 
for a future engineering degree. 
You have an educational endowment 
to back it up. Make this back-to- 
school month your juvenile life and 
accident month. Capitalize the ap- 


peal no father can resist—the future 


of his child. 


REPORT FROM THE GRASS 
ROOTS: We interviewed at random 
the representatives of a heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturer and a paint 
and chemical jobber. “What’s your 
problem?” we asked innocently. In 
two words they answered: “Work- 
ing capital.” It seems that their 
working capital (the excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities ) 
is tied up in plant, equipment, stock, 
materials, containers, accounts re- 
ceivable. By coincidence our next 
chat was with a life underwriter. 

“Very simple,’ sezze. “They're 
like ducks on a pond for business 
life. When you’re plowing back into 
your business every available cent to 
finance rising costs and taxes, you're 
wide open for the loss of your key 
men. Not only that, but you find 
business life is a good credit instru- 
ment when you're borrowing money. 
What'd you say their names were 
again, Bub?” 

Moral: Do any of your clients have 
a working capital headache? BL is 
potent powder . . . as any good in- 
surance man will tell ‘em sooner or 
later. Maybe you? 


“HOW DO YOU SELL LIFE TO 
A FARMER ?” we asked our friend 
from North Dakota. A lanky multi- 
ple-lines man among the newly rich, 
he rang the bell with his answer: 
“I know farmers who are worth a 
hundred thousand dollars one year 
and practically busted the next. Any- 
thing you can do to level out the 
peaks and valleys of their fluctuating 
income, they'll listen to. You can 
do it with ‘Guaranteed Security.’ ”’ 
We like to talk with good property 
and casualty men who are shoring 
up their accounts with life. It makes 
sense. 
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ALC OFFICERS 


A. Sick, president of the Se- 
ecurity Mutual Life Insurance 
company, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
been named by the Nominating com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention as its choice for election as 
the next president of the Convention. 
The American Life Convention is 
the oldest international association 
of life insurance companies. Its mem- 
bership comprises 233 legal reserve 
life insurance companies domiciled in 


43 states, the District of Columbia 
and 3 provinces of Canada and 
represents 98 per cent of the insur- 
ance in force with legal reserve 
companies in the United States. 

If elected, Mr. Sick will succeed 
Frazar B. Wilde, president of the 
Connecticut General Life who was 
elected president of the A.L.C. at 
the annual meeting held last Octo- 
ber in Toronto and who serves in 
that capacity until the close of the 
1952 annual meeting, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach hotel 











“Well! Remember telling me for years you'd like to double your 
insurance if you only knew where the money was coming from?” 


Bankerslifemen Keep Aware Of 
Changes In Clients’ Circumstances 


The typical Bankerslifeman sees to it that he knows about 
changes in the circumstances of his clients—even when they may 
not represent an opportunity like the picture shows. 


Bankerslifemen know that they retain clients by assuming the 


responsibility of helping each client keep his insurance program 
abreast of changes in his family or financial situation. They 
are as cheerful about rendering service as they are about making 
a sale—for they know that service leads to sales. 


This service-minded attitude of Bankerslifemen helps make 
them the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 


fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
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in Chicago, October 7-10. Also, if 
elected, Mr. Sick will be the second 
president of Security Mutual to head 
the A.L.C., having been preceded by 
the late W. A. Lindly in 1913. The 
Security Mutual has been an A.L.C. 
member company since 1906, when 
the Convention was organized. 

In its report to the member com- 
panies, the Nominating committee 
also included five nominees as mem- 
bers of the Executive committee : 

Succeeding themselves for three- 
year terms would be Frank P. Sam- 
ford, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance company ; and 
Richard Boissard, president of the 
National Guardian Life Insurance 
company. 

Two new members for three-year 
terms are Joseph M. Bryan, first 





vice president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, also chairman of the 
board of the Pilot Life Insurance 
company and J. G. Parker, president 
of the Imperial Life Assurance Com 
pany. 

Burke Baker, president of the 
American General Life Insurance 
company is nominated for a one- 
year term on the Executive com 
mittee to fill the vacancy created by 
the anticipated resignation of Mr 
Sick, if advanced to the Presidency. 

The Nominating committee met in 
Chicago on May 23 to make its selec- 
tions and included in the committee 
report a notation that the A.L.C. 
Constitution—in addition to provid- 
ing that nominations for president 
and members of the Executive com- 
mittee be made by the Nominating 
committee—provides that additional 
nominations may be made from the 
floor in open meeting at the time of 
election of officers and members of 
the Executive committee. Formal 
balloting * on the nominations will 
take place at the Executive session 
of the annual A.L.C. meeting on 
October 8. 

Members of the Nominating com- 
mittee this year are: Chairman, | 
Claris Adams, Ohio State Life; | 
Edwin W. Craig, National Life & | 
Accident Insurance Co.; J. C. 
Higdon, Business Men’s Assurance 
Co.; A. J. McAndless, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co.; and J. 
Howard Oden, North American Ke- 
assurance Co. All are presidents of 
their respective companies. 


* Usually a formality—editors. 
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EFORE analyzing the subject, 

“IT Run My Own Business,” 

| feel that | must give you the 
background on which my work is 
based. 

During my many years in the life 
insurance business, I have always 
tried to establish a client-counsellor 
relationship with every prospect. | 
have at all endeavored to 
render a professional service to the 
insured and the beneficiaries of the 
insured. No matter how small the 
purchase, my client is given this serv- 
ice, and he will continue to receive 
such service as long as I, am able to 
give it. 


times 


Sound Training 


In offering such a service, it has 
heen necessary to undergo extensive 
training. As far back as 1929, I was 
enrolled in the Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course at N.Y.U. Since that 
time, | have been continually going 
to school to equip myself to benefit 
my clients. This has consisted of 
taking all of the training courses the 
company had to offer, all of the 
CLU courses, an Advanced Tax 
Course, two years of Law School; 
and I am continually studying to 
keep up to date with modern tax 
trends, etc. 

This training, together with the 
tools the Sun Life has given, has 
put me in position to find the needs 
of my client for life insurance, ascer- 
tain his capacity to buy life insur- 
ance, and to select new policies and 
co-ordinate them with his old poli- 
cies, 

\ll of these things, I repeat, have 
taken place over a period of 22 years. 

To tell exactly how “I Run My 
Own Business” is a difficult task ! 

let me divide this into three dis- 
thict sections. 

Let us say that self-management is 
he first phase of our business. 

Surely, if we want to know where 
We are going, we must certainly 
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My Own Business 


MORRIS FEINBERG 
Atlanta Branch 
Sun Life of Canada 


know where we have been. It has 
always been second nature for me 
to keep records of my work; and I 
am able to tell on Dec. 12 of each 
year exactly how much in dollars 
and cents each call, each interview, 
and each new prospect is worth. All 
of these figures are brought up to 
date at that time. A budget for the 
new year is thoroughly gone over; 
and figures are then compiled as to 
how much business I must do to at- 
tain my objectives for the coming 
year. Well, at least I know what 
the score is! 

The next step is to chart my course 
for the first lap, meaning the first 
month. I have used the Monthly 
Organizer since it was inaugurated, 
and consider it the most important 
planning tool the company has to 
offer. It takes me about three hours 
to compile a comprehensive list of 
prospects. 


What It Does 


It brings to my attention each 
month those people who qualify as 
“hot” prospects, on whom I shall 
concentrate; those I shall postpone 
for the time being; those whom | 
will eliminate entirely ; and those new 
“suspects” who will be reclassified 
as potential buyers. Each month is a 
continual review of what has hap- 
pened and a forecast of what is to 
happen. 

It is my custom to have at least 
four to six interviews scheduled 
every day from the Organizer list, 
and I now try to allot at least one 
hour for each of these calls. Whether 
it be a preliminary interview or a 
selling interview, a definite appoint- 
ment almost always precedes my call. 
I would like to add that quite a 
number of these interviews are now 
taking place in my office. With years 


of experience comes more confidence, 
and I find that my client usually pre- 
fers the quiet of my office to discuss 
his personal affairs. 

To have a sufficient number of 
“hot” prospects, my Organizer must 
be supplemented with a sufficient 
number of “cold” or new prospects. 
1 have solved my own prospecting 
problem by disciplining myself to 
obtain at least three new names a 
week. In the years gone by, I set 
my minimum for at least two new 
names a day. This yielded me a sale 
in every 7.4 names. Today with my 
large body of old policyholders to 
service, I don’t need, and couldn't 
take care of as many new names. | 
have just so much time. So I try to 
prospect more intelligently and very 
selectively, endeavouring to obtain 
new names of larger buyers. In this 
way, I am doing a more concentrated 
job. 


Pork and Beans 


Charles Cleeton, the President of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, in emphasizing that pros- 
pecting is the most important phase 
of our work asserts that to close a 
case you must first open one, and 
to open one you must first have a 
prospect. The life insurance busi- 
ness, he continues, is like keeping a 
grocery store. In keeping a grocery 
store, pork and beans is the most 
staple item. Each evening you re- 
plenish your shelf with pork and 
beans, and each day the customers 
come and buy these pork and beans, 
so that the next day you must re- 
plenish your shelf again. The same 
holds true in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Either you must replenish the 
shelf with new prospects every day 
or you will soon find that you are 
not only out of prospects, but you 
are out of pork and beans. 

Let us take planning as the next 
phase of our business—planning 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Own Business—Continued 


what to present to the client. If you 
have diagnosed the need of your 
client for life insurance and his ca- 
pacity to purchase it, surely you are 
a good enough engineer to make the 
proper recommendations. In making 
presentations, the use of the com- 
pany’s tools, such as the “Planned 
Seéurity” graph and standard pro- 
posal forms, together with a written 
summary of the recommendations, 


has brought excellent results for me, 
and in fact as far as | am concerned 
is standard procedure. | would like 
to state here and now that I keep a 
complete file on every client for 
whom I do a program—no matter 
how small the case. In addition, | 
keep a complete record of all clients’ 
birthdays, including birthdays of all 
members of their families and a copy 
of the proposal with recommenda- 
tions. All these come in handy on a 
resale. After several vears have 
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elapsed, in looking over the pictur 
of my client who has become quit 
successful, I certainly have every a 
vantage for the additional business. 
This also applies to records of all 
applications submitted. I keep 
carbon copy of each application, an: 
have never regretted the time spent 
in keeping copies of such records. 


Reducing Sales Resistance 


In analyzing the whys and wher« 
fores of my business, | have uncon 
sciously been building up a reduction 
to sales resistance. | am amazed at 
the change in the buying public sinc 
the time when I first started out in 
the life insurance business. Back in 
those days it took real courage, en 
thusiasm, and salesmanship to make 
a sale. Perhaps it is the times 
Basically, people are eager to buy 
life insurance, so in reality I am not 
an underwriter but merely an order 
taker. The answer to all of this, of 
course, is that the public is simpl) 
getting wiser. They want profes 
sional service, and expect to get it 
All these things center around the 
prestige of the underwriter. 

There are many ways to increase 
one’s prestige. First, if you stay in 
the business long enough, and if you 
practice golden-rule salesmanship 
you cannot help but gain enhanced 
prestige. Sending birthday cards is 
very effective. Each month selected 
clients and prospects are sent age 
change letters. There is a constant 
flow of mailing pieces, such as blot- 
ters, literature, etc. going out to my 
clients at all times. After all, if | 
cannot personally visit with them, 
these mailings are a constant re- 
minder that I am still in business and 
expect to be around. 

Working with lawyers and trust 
officers also elevates one’s prestige. 


Prestige Natural 


In my estate-planning work, as 
well as business insurance, I come 
in contact with numerous lawyers 
and trust officers. It is my custom 
in estate planning to prepare an audit 
of my client’s insurance, plan his life 
insurance estate. co-ordinate his 
other estate into an effective plan, 
calculate the possible inheritance 
taxes involved, and submit a brief 
with my recommendations for draw- 
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ing up my client’s will. These items 
are gone over with the client and the 
trust officer, if a trust company is to 
be used. After the trust officer’s 
recommendations are included in 
the brief, with the client’s permission 
| then visit his lawyer to acquaint 
him with all the facts. The brief is 
then left with the lawyer, and he is 
given sufficient time to study all the 
recommendations made. At a later 
date, an appointment is made with 
the client at the lawyer’s office for an 
interview where the estate plan is 
reviewed, and alterations and amend- 
ments are made. It is remarkable at 
this interview to find the lawyer 
using my words and arguments as to 
why the client should purchase addi- 
tional assurance which I have recom- 
mended. You can rest assured that 
the client will buy much more quickly 
because of his lawyer’s advice than 
because of the agent’s efforts to sell 
him. 


Human Interest Stories 


You can enhance your own pres- 
tige by telling human interest stories 
of your business experiences. I had 
been in the business for eight or 
nine years before I had my first 
death claim. At any rate, I made 
good use of this “No Death Claims’”’ 
idea to build up my prestige with my 
clients—to suggest that the Sun Life 
was infallible, that the surest way of 
living was to buy from us. To aug- 
ment this, I would relate several 
true human-interest stories. These 
would usually convey the idea that 
the insured was on his way out of 
this cruel world but that because he 
had a Sun Life policy he would 
“snap out of it” and continue life's 
struggle. I still use this approach in 
some interviews, especially when my 
prospect comes up with the objec- 
tion: “I don’t want any insurance. I 
don’t want to have to die for some- 
one else’s benefit.” To this I reply, 
“Mr. Prospect, if you buy this policy 
from me you are going to live.” I 
then cite some of these human-in- 
terest stories, ending with “That is 
the reason I’m recommending a long- 
term Endowment—so that you can 
reap the benefit.” 

On the other hand, I recently un- 
derwent a completely opposite ex- 
perience. On October 15, last year, 
an application was made providing 
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An era of increasing longevity makes it possible to offer 
‘‘life’’ coverage at the higher ages. The Manufacturers Life 
is prepared to extend the benefits of Life Insurance to appli- 
cants from this special group where coverage is needed for tax 
purposes or where there is a business insurance need. 

AVAILABLE UP TO AGE 75 
® ordinary life 
@ 10 pay life 
@ 10 year endowment 


@ Individual consideration will be given to applicants over 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 


age 75. 

Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... 


. THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 





for a clean-up fund for a young man, 
and the first monthly premium of 
$5.50 was paid on a $2,500 policy 
on the Salary Savings plan. The 
policy included the Accidental Death 
Benefit. On October 28, just 13 
days later, the young man was killed 
in an automobile accident. The pol- 
icy had been approved, but neither 
the assured nor I had even seen it— 
there hadn’t been sufficient time for 
it to reach me. No one knew of its 
existence but myself and the com- 


pany. The boy’s mother had not the 
faintest idea that he was insured. A 
special trip was made to see his 
mother, who lived 50 miles away, 
to complete the forms, and the com- 
pany paid $5,000 recognizing the 
Accidental Death Benefit. But that 
isn’t all the story. When the lad 
applied for the policy, he gave his 
age as 19. When the claim was 
made, his birth certificate revealed 
that he was only 18. The $5.50 pre- 
(Continued on page 1!02) 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 

You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


Start’ out now and explain the favorable 
M. I. I. C. Disability policy to every 


Why, watt for this te happen? 


client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service — and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get-this full 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE « GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


- + + Boston, Massachusetts 
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BUREAU OF A.& H. UNDERWRITERS 


HE story of the Bureau of 

Accident and Health Under- 

writers, its history, its pur- 
poses, and its functions, is a vital, 
many sided story. It is a story which 
commenced sixty-one years ago. It 
is a story closely linked to a form 
of insurance, accident and health in- 
surance, which had its bare begin- 
nings approximately a century ago. 
It is a story of profound, continuous 
service to the companies which com- 
prise its organization and hence it 
is a story of value and service to 
that ever increasingly large segment 
of the public which desires to pro- 
tect itself against the financial haz- 
ards of accident and _ sickness 
through the means of private in- 
surance. 

It is difficult to conceive of a 
business or industry in the United 
States today which is not served by 
a national association comprised of 
the competitors in that particular 
business. These associations repre- 
sent a joining of resources, the ag- 
gregate value of which is greater 
than that of any of its individual 
units. Through their means is pre- 
sented the possibility of combined 
study, of the collection of broad 
statistics, of the sharing of indivi- 
dual experiences, and of the bring- 
ing together of the best brains in 
that business. Through them is 
made possible united action in op- 
position to developments inimical to 
the best interests of that business. 
They afford a degree of specialized 
talent and a breadth of approach 
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not otherwise possible. They pro- 
vide the most efficient and least 
costly manner of coping with a 
great many of the problems facing a 
business. 


Definite Part 


These associations are, today, a 
distinct and important factor in the 
conduct of American business and 
hence in the economic life of the 
nation. The insurance business is 
no exception. There are associa- 
tions which service the general oper- 


‘ations of the various types of insur- 


ance corporations. There are those 
which are devoted to specific lines 
of insurance and those which serve 
specific functional purposes. And 


there are those which are composed 
of the men and women in the pro- 





duction field. Each of these asso- 
ciations serves a worthy and rather 
specific purpose. Further, they ful- 
fill a democratic function in present- 
ing to each group of interests a voice 
in all matters of concern. 

The Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters is one of these 
associations. It is voluntary and 
non-profit in nature. It is composed 
of life, casualty, and fire insurance 
companies, both stock and mutual. 
As of May 1, 1952, eighty-one such 
companies comprised its member- 
ship. These companies are domi- 
ciled in sixteen states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Dominion of 
Canada. The majority conduct busi- 
ness in all forty-eight states as well 
as in the Territories of the United 
States and the Provinces of Canada. 
Their combined assets exceed seven 
billion dollars and their combined 
accident and health premium volume 
exceeds two and a quarter million 
dollars. Of this, the majority is 
written by life insurance companies. 

The Bureau was formed in 1891, 
being then known as the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident Un- 
derwriters. At that time conditions 
in the accident and health field were 
little short of chaotic. Companies 
were failing with alarming periodic- 
ity. Lack of broad underwriting 
knowledge and absence of scientif- 
ically gathered experience were 
strong contributing factors as was 
ruthless competition among the 
writers. Policies, furthermore, left 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A. & H. Developments—Continued 


much to be desired on the part of 
the insuring public. It was in an 
attempt to overcome these condi- 
tions that the organization which 
was later to become the Bureau was 
formed. 

It is of interest to note some of 
the early accomplishments of this 
new organization. In 1903, it com- 
piled a collection of health insurance 
loss experience statistics. It was 
these statistics which first revealed 
the fact that the health insurance 
hazard increased with increasing 


age. In 1904, a manual of occupa- 
tional classifications used in writing 
accident insurance was developed, 
being the first such based upon mul- 
ti-company experience in America. 
Shortly after this there occurred a 
series of discussions regarding the 
length of time benefits should be 
paid for total disability. Commenc- 
ing with payment for twenty-six 
weeks, this benefit was gradually 
extended to one year, two years, 
and then, finally, for the duration 
of life. Amusingly, another subject 
which received appreciable discus- 
sion about 1905 was the degree of 
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MONEY IN YOUR POCKET... yes, that’s what happens 


when you sell Union Mutual’s Noncancellable Guaranteed 


Renewable Disability Income Protection . 


. . considered the 


best sickness and accident coverage on the market today by 
leading life underwriters. But most important are the extra 
plus values with a Union Mutual Non-Can... for example... 


waived. 


PLU 


If total disability lasts 90 days or more, all 
premiums falling due from date of disability are 


Liberal interpretation of the term “Total Disability.” 


Partial disability benefits for sickness and accident 
following total disability. 


Number of claims unlimited and no average earnings 


clause. 


Last but by no means least, a merchandising plan second 
to none, including sales talk, direct mail, national and 
local advertising. Write for booklet, “Money in Your 


Pocket” at once. 


Today it’s the PLUS values that make the difference! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * Home Office 
Portland, Maine « Rolland E. Irish, President 
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additional hazard inherent in the 
then newly accepted mechanical de- 
velopment, the automobile. 
Throughout the ensuing years, the 
Bureau was to fulfill its functions 
most capably. Through its sources 
many of the developments which 
are accident and health insurance 
as it is known today were brought 
about. When the business, being ex- 
tremely sensitive to economic shifts 
and failing to anticipate the Depres 
sion, found itself sorely over-ex- 
tended as a result of unsound com- 
petitive methods, too-broadened 
coverage, unduly reduced premiums, 
and lax underwriting, it was the 
Bureau, through its so-called Pro- 
gram, which eventually stabilized the 
business and restored it to a sound 
basis. This experience caused the 
Bureau to commence the collection 
of loss experience on a broad ex- 
posure basis and this collection has 
been maintained ever since with the 
exception of the recent war years 
when the 


pelled 


warfare com 
temporary discontin- 
uance. These collections of experi- 
ence, being the only of their kind on 
a broad exposure basis on American 
risks, have, since their inception, 
served to furnish the only broad 
scientific basis for rate making in 
the accident and health field in this 
country. 


needs of 
their 


Two Reasons 


It might well be asked here the 
reason for the existence of a specific 
accident and health insurance as- 
sociation. The answer is twofold 
In the first place there is the com- 
plex fact that accident and health 
insurance is written by life insur- 
ance companies, by casualty com- 
panies, and fire companies. It is 
written by both stock and mutual 
companies. It is written by com- 
panies which write solely accident 
and health insurance. It is written 
by reciprocals and by fraternal and 
beneficial societies. It is written on 
an annual premium basis as well as 
on a monthly and weekly industrial 
basis. It is written on a group basis, 
on a blanket basis, and on a fran- 
chise or wholesale basis. Conse- 
quently it is not feasible, nor would 
it be efficient, for accident and 
health insurance to be serviced 
primarily by the various other types 
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of company associations since ac- 
cident and health insurance presents 
the same problems whether it is 
written by a life company, a cas- 
ualty company, a stock company, a 
mutual company, or any other type 
ot corporate existence. 

Secondly, accident and health in- 
surance is an extremely broad and 
and complex field within itself pre- 
senting many types of coverages and 
many methods of selling. In ad- 
dition to the many categories already 
mentioned, there are all the various 
combinations of coverage written as 
“Commercial” broad coverage acci- 
dent and health insurance ; the non- 
cancellable coverages; the non-oc- 
cupational coverages; hospital and 
medical expense insurances ; special 
hazards coverages such as railroad 
and airplane travel, polio, golf, and 
dread disease ; coverages for special 
needs students coverage, 
campers coverage, volunteer firemen 
and policemen coverage, 
workers coverage ; 


such as 


defense 
special types of 
policies such as the various “limited” 
policies, “newspaper” policies, “‘rail- 
road installment” policies ; deferred 
payment protection; and statutory 
disability coverages written under 
the laws now existing in California, 
New Jersey, and New York. And 
this does not exhaust the varieties 
by any means. In addition to the 
complex nature of these coverages 
there is the generally hazardous 
nature of writing any of these cov- 
erages. The writing of accident and 
health insurance is probably pos- 
sessed of more complexities and sub- 
tleties, more inherent pitfalls, than 
any other major form of insurance. 
To treat these glibly can be to invite 
grave consequences as has _ been 
borne out many times in the past 
hundred years by companies writing 
this form of insurance. Thus ex- 
perience has taught the need for 
associations devoted specifically and 
solely to the problems of accident 
and health insurance. 


has 


The contrary 
been tried and found wanting. 


Six Responsibilities 


\ccordingly, the Constitution of 
Bureau creates broad responsi- 
lities for the association with re- 
ect to the accident and health in- 
rance interests of its member com- 
nies. These responsibilities are : 
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No. 2 killer to age 44.. 
medical science, a flaunter of mortality tables. 

Our “Maximum Accident Indemnity” policy will 
provide enough coverage for this sudden, unpre- 
dictable hazard... 
the amount of life insurance he can qualify for... 
or pay for. 

Our many friends in the life insurance industry 
regularly use this exclusive facility to write double, 
triple or quadruple indemnity as an integral part 
of a well-planned life insurance program. It’s also 
a prime attraction for new clientele. 

You should know more about this clean, liberal 
contract—one of this company’s many unusual spe- 
cial facilities. Write today for full details about 
“Maximum Accident Indemnities,”’ 
low-cost coverage in any amount from $10,000 


Catastrophe 













Medical Coverage 


Hospitalization . . . 
Individual & Family 


Aviation & Travel 
Accident... 


World-Wide Unusual 
and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 





A &H Income 
Protection ... 
Even for Life 


America’s Only 


ae ble Indemnity serves a valuable pur- 

ose, Pout too often it is too limited. 

la der this: Accidental death 
No. 1 killer of men up to age 37 . 


is the 
. the 
. at any age a flouter of 


for any client, regardless of 


a surprisingly 


to *200,000 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


ad Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
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Department Store of 
A&H&H Insurance 





tal Assurance Company 


scene Insurance Company 
United States Lite Insurance Company 





1. To collect, classify, and dis- 
seminate statistical information. 

2. To engage in study and in- 
vestigation of matters affecting or 
relating to such business. 

To promote efficiency and eco- 
nomy in the conduct of the business. 

4. To express the views of the 
association. 

To promote a better under- 
standing of the nature and require- 
ments of the business among policy- 
holders and the public. 


6. To provide a forum for the 
discussion and consideration of prac- 
tices and problems affecting or re- 
lating to the accident and health 
business and a medium for exchange 
of information. 

It is to be noted here that acci- 
dent and health insurance, like life 
insurance, does not have state regu- 
lation of rates and that consequently 
there is a body of opinion which 
holds that accident and health insur- 


(Continued on the next page} 
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ance is subject to the full impact of 
the Federal anti-trust laws to the ex- 
tent that insurance, generally, is sub- 
ject to those laws. Hence the Con- 
stitution of the Bureau provides that 
no member company is bound by the 
acts of the association and that the 
association shall not in any way 
bind a member company in the use 
of premium rates, policy forms, cov- 
erages, or classifications of risk, or 


otherwise limit a member’s freedom 
of action in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. 

Within this authority the Bureau 
functions through its fourteen com- 
mittees and twenty-two subcommit- 
tees of representatives of member 
companies and through its employed 
staff. 

The broad statistical collections 
of loss experience made by the Bu- 
reau have previously been referred 
to and little more need be said here. 





The needs of clients, and their 
ability to pay premiums, are 
the determining factors in rec- 
ommending personal protection 
programs. The ability of our 
agents to offer just what is 
needed is based on the fact 
that we have an unusually var- 
ied line of personal protection 
contracts. 

Washington National writes all 
modern forms of life insurance 
and accident and health, and 
in addition, a number of special 
coverages, among which are: 


Non-can. hospital. 


Non-can. disability paying full 
benefits regardless of house con- 
finement. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








FITTING THE NEED 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


Hospital policy (individual or 
family) paying 120 days for any 
one disability. 

A-H policy paying 10 years for 
total disability, first year full 


benefits regardless of confine- 
ment. 


Special Accident policy paying 
monthly income, and in addition, 
reimbursement for medical ex- 
pense up to $1,500. 

Vision Impairment Annuity pay- 
ing monthly income for life for 
90% loss of vision. (Exclusive) 
Non-medical apps. considered on 
adult males to age 35, up to 
$7,500. 


Full information will be given to 


qualified, persons who are at 
liberty to inquire. 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 
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These statistics are of inestimabl 
value to companies in arriving a 

sound rates. In addition to thes 

the Bureau also conducts special col 

lections of statistics. Such a one, 
recently concluded, indicated that 
companies could safely remove th 

aviation exclusion from “comme: 

cial” policies without increase in 
premium. Another, in progress, has 
as its purpose both the experience 
trend resulting from inflation unde: 
the Blanket Medical Expense cov- 
erage and the added losses from the 
fifty per cent increase made in this 
coverage a few years ago without 
additional premium. Still others are 
concerned with the number of per- 
sons in the United States insured 
under the various private insurance 
coverages, and the amounts paid by 
insurance companies as the result of 
catastrophes and to the doctors and 
hospitals. These collections are con- 
stantly made in order not only to 
supply a scientific base for the busi- 
ness but also to give to member 
companies the many different kinds 
of business statistics needed from 
time to time in the conduct of their 
operations. 


Study and Investigation 


In the execution of this responsi- 
bility many of the committees and 
subcommittees which comprise the 
Bureau organization are brought 
into play. The matters studied 
might be subjects of on-going con- 
cern or might be those arising out of 
special circumstances. Subjects such 
as health insurance, non-cancellable 
insurance, franchise insurance, group 
insurance, statutory disability insur- 
ance, blanket insurance, risk selec- 
tion, policy language, and the oc- 
cupational classifications are given 
constant study and consideration by 
Standing committees devoted to 
those purpose and reports of those 
studies are periodically made to 
member companies. When atomic 
warfare and non-declared warfare 
developed as an unforeseen and per- 
haps major hazard, a subcommittee 
was established to give special at 
tention to this problem. When, in 
recent months, it became apparent 
that conservation of accident and 
health business was developing as 
an increasing problem, a subcom 

(Continued on page 76) 
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WORK SMARTER-- 
NOT HARDER 


OST golf courses consist of 

eighteen holes. Is there any 

particular reason why you 
can't play the second nine holes with 
the same clubs you used on the first 
nine? Are there not traps on both 
nines ? Are there not short holes and 
long holes? Are there not areas that 
are “rough” and are the haz- 
ards on the first nine much different 
from those to be found on the second 
nine? Isn't your “approach” im- 
portant on every hole? 

To you golfers, I say, wouldn't it 
be ridiculous never to try the second 
nine, because you considered you 
didn't have the proper clubs, or ade- 
quate experience ? 

I think this analogy may properly 
be used in comparing business insur- 
ance with personal insurance. Essen- 
tially, if personal insurance is the 
“first nine,” then business insurance, 
as I detine it, is the “second nine” of 
an 18-hole course .. . the terrain 
may be a little different there 
may be minor differences between 
the first nine and the second nine 
.. . but they are still just two parts 
of the same golf course! 

It may be helpful if I give you my 
simplified definition of business in- 
surance: It is “life insurance paid 
for with business funds.’ Here's an- 
other definition: If the immediate 
reason for the purpose of the insur- 
ance is the providing of cash that 
will be needed for business purposes 
when the insured dies, then the in- 
surance is “business life insurance.” 

The major point I want to make is 
this one: The sale of business life in- 
surance is as logical, and as easy, for 
the average agent as is the sale of 

versonal life insurance. /t is a fact 
that the field of business life insur- 
ince has been neglected by the aver- 
ie agent—primarily because of a 
great illusion: the illusion that busi- 
less insurance is mysterious; that 
elling business insurance requires a 
remendous amount of technical 
<nowledge ; that selling business in- 
‘urance requires special selling skills. 
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Someone has said that many a 
public speaker is like the drunk and 
the lamp post, i.e., the speaker relies 
upon statistics more for support than 
for illumination. However, not only 
are the following statistics illuminat- 
ing, but in addition, they lend sup- 
port to my argument: 


Statistical Support 


(1) The National Association of 
Credit Men conducted a survey of 
some 22,000 different business or- 
ganizations. In their survey, they 
found that three-quarters of these 
firms did not have any business life 
insurance. They found, also, that 
two-thirds of these firms had never 
been solicited for business life insur- 
ance! 

(2) A recent survey, by the 
Bureau of Economics and Business 
Research of the University of [h- 
nois, shows that three out of five 
American business units have no 
business insurance of any type; and, 
about forty percent of those who 
have no business insurance, have 
never heard of life insurance for 
business protection or business pur- 
poses. 





ERNEST D. HASELTINE, JR., C.L.U., 
Northwestern Mutual 


(3) One of America’s large pub- 
lishing houses conducted a similar 
survey, and found that although 97% 
of the surveyed firms carried fire 
insurance on buildings, less than 
13% carried life insurance against 
the loss of a valuable key executive. 
lor every one firm that has a serious 
fire claim, we know that 16 firms 
will have a death claim. 

Who's to blame for these illogical 
statistics? You and I are—the aver- 
age life insurance agents. We are to 
be blamed, because we haven't gone 
out to “pick” the business life in- 
surance that’s ripe for harvesting. 

Business insurance is an “easy-ap- 
proach” to these prospective buyers. 
American business is largely small 
business—over ninety-five percent of 
United States firms have less than 
ten employees. Thus, in the great 
majority of cases, the employer is 
easy to get to, and easy to talk to. 

For the next few minutes, I would 
like to talk about some of the points 
of similarity, as I see them, between 
the steps in the sale of business life 
insurance, and the steps in the sale 
of personal life insurance. 


Prospecting 


In the sale of personal life insur- 
ance, each of us has found his or her 
own way of solving the prospecting 
problem. Some use cold canvass, 
some use lead letters, some use short 
and long-range campaigns of culti- 
vation by mail, some can rely heavily 
on referred leads, and some use a 
combination of all these methods. 
Would you please tell me if there is 
any inherent inadequacy in these 
techniques of prospecting, that re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Work Smarter—Continued 


stricts their effectiveness to the field 
of personal life insurance? Is there 
any real reason why any, or all, of 
these prospecting techniques cannot 
be used in developing business life 
insurance sales ? 

I get most of my own business in- 
surance prospects from _ three 
sources : 
Source No. 1—Referred leads, which 

come about equally from attor- 

neys, from accountants and from 
present clients. 

Source No. 2—A weekly financial 
journal that gives pertinent data 
on all new corporations, real es- 
tate transfers and mortgages, and 
prints the financial statement filed 
at the State House each year by all 
Massachusetts corporations. This 
journal costs me $14 a year, and 
provides me with more prospects 
than I can possibly see. 

Source No. 3—Personal observation. 
Setween the time the name of a 
business insurance prospect is re- 
ceived, and the time of the first in- 
terview, most of these prospects 
will receive two or three mailings, 
in a two-week period. This is true 





even of referred leads. The mail- 
ings are sent to the prospect’s 
home rather than to his business 
address, and are intended to pre- 
pare the prospect for the inter- 
view by raising questions in his 
mind, and by stimulating his think- 
ing. A typical series would be: 

Mailing No. 1—A company pam- 
phlet entitled “Can you answer 
these questions about your busi- 
ness ?”” Incidentally, instead of this 
pamphlet, I now plan to use the 
pertinent reprints from The 
Northwestern’s new series of ad- 
vertisements in U. S. News & 
IVorld Report. 

Mailing No. 2—A reprint from 
Time Magazine, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, or Kiplinger’s Magazine, 
with an attached memo inviting 
the prospect’s attention to what I 
believe to be the reprint’s key 
point for him. 

Mailing No. 3—A letter with an en- 
closure like Gibbs McKenney’s fine 
“Minimizing Taxes” issue en- 
titled, “A Business Owner’s Prob- 
lem.” To the referred prospect, | 
send this type of letter, with the 
third mailing : 





cause, 


Out Ou A Limb? 


exactly where and how far they're go- 
ing . . . and they know they'll have 
solid company support all the way. 


Partnership in prospecting is the reason. 
It sums up continuous company-wide 
policy study plus the individual ini- 
tiative of OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. 
As a result, we can always offer sound 
policies to sound prospects. 


One reason OCCIDENTAL LIFE men ean 
expect more sales a month and perma- 
nent income is their Perfect Protec- 
tion policy which pays disability bene- 
fits from the first day irrespective of 


Not OCCIDENTAL LIFE men. They know 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 


“Dear Mr. Wiggin: 

Henry Adams suggested that I plan | 
see you as soon as I could, presumab 
because he thought it would be to on 
mutual advantage. I honestly can't tell 
this point, and you certainly couldn't | 
expected to, either. 

In the last ten days, or so, I’ve mail 
you a reprint of a news article that ay 
peared in Time Magazine and a thought 
provoking reprint from 
Changing Times. 

“Enclosed with this letter is a bullet 
entitled ‘A Business Owner's Problen 
Most executives who read it come up wit 
several intelligent questions about tl 
facts in the bulletin, and the way thes 
facts affect their own businesses. 

On Thursday, this week, I'll telephor: 
you at your factory hoping that you will 
want to suggest a time, perhaps on Satu 
day morning, when we could sit down for 
a brief discussion of your questions. You 
will then be in a position to decide very 
quickly whether it would be worthwhil 
for you to spend any more time with me 


Kiplinger 


First Interview 


Traditionally, the most effective 
technique in selling personal insu 
ance has been to get the prospect 
talking about his objectives, for him 
self, and for his family. But I have 
found that it is easier to get a man 
talking about his business problems 
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One reason — ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME 


seals the sale. 


Pacific 
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are Pacific Mutual’s complete personal protection plans. 
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Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 
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and his business objectives, than it is 
to get him talking about his family 
problems and his family objectives. 
It has been said that ‘‘a man’s house 
is his castle, but his business is his 
kingdom.” There’s a practical reason 
for this phenomenon: It’s not that a 
businessman is less interested in, or 
less concerned about, his family 
it’s just that he spends most of his 
waking moments, every day, think- 
ing about his business. He has to. 
Business problems and objectives are 
uppermost in his mind; hence, they 
are easier for us to reach. 


Assuming that pre-call letters and 
a telephone call have obtained an in- 
terview for you, it seems to me that 
you should try to catch the prospect's 
interest, just as quickly as you can. 
In opening up this interview, I like 
to use questions that are as startling 
and as forceful as I can make them: 


Sole Proprietor 


Question No. 1—Would you be 
willing to endorse a note at the 
Bank for a widow who has just 
paid everything she has, for a busi- 
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ness whose owner dropped dead 
last month? It has always been a 
good business, but right now, it’s 
short of working capital. If you 
would prefer not to endorse her 
note, would you be willing to give 
me your reasons ?” 


I'd like to point out that this ques- 
tion is an effective way to open up a 
discussion of The Northwestern’s 
Sole Proprietorship proposal S-212. 
A case of mine in June, which re- 
sulted in a $46,000 sale of insurance, 
was typical of the pattern I have 
been describing. 

This case was a very pleasant one 
to work on—not only because it was 
issued and paid for in The North- 
western—but because the prospect 
and his wife were aware of, and had 
recognized, their problem even be- 
fore our first interview took place. 
The opening question turned a 1,000- 
watt spotlight on their problem, and 
from the very beginning, they were 
making a genuine effort to help me 
work out a solution. I mention this 
because I want to stress what to me 
is an important lesson from my ex- 
perience. 
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Getting that first interview under 
favorable circumstances is all-im- 
portant for the development of any 
case. A favorable introduction or 
referral is of great help, but intelli- 
gent pre-call mailings can be just as 
important, because they can set the 
stage for a good interview. If they 
are good pre-call mailings, we should 
try to capitalize on them in the first 
few sentences we speak, when we 
get into the interview. 

Suppose for example, you have 
mailed to a sole proprietor the Com- 
pany folder S-74, entitled “Social 
Security—What it means to you.” 
It has worked out well for me to 
start my interview by asking the 
prospect : 

Question No. 2—‘You and your 
family are now eligible to receive 
the Federal Bonus for Thrift un- 
der the terms and conditions set 
forth in the law. 

Do you know what those condi- 
tions are?” 

Of course, it’s obvious to this 
audience that “Federal Bonus for 
Thrift” is just another name for the 
Amended Social Security Program 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. . . but it is a challenging way to 
open up an insurance discussion with 
the thousands of sole proprietors 
who should be re-arranging their 
financial plans right now, to take 
advantage of their newly-acquired 
Social Security coverage. 


Partner 


Question No. 1—“When your part- 
ner dies, are you planning to re- 
organize the business, or are you 
going to let it be liquidated ?” 

Question No. 2—‘If your partner 
dies before you do, would you 
object to paying his widow the 
same share of profits you now pay 
your partner? If you would ob- 
ject to such an arrangement, 
please explain why.” 

Question No. 3—“Does the new 
Federal Income Tax law sabotage 
your existing partnership survi- 
vor-purchase arrangement ?” 

I can honestly say that this last 
question has been my best case- 
opener for several years. It works 
just as well in the first interview 
with a stockholder in a closely-held 
corporation, as it does with a mem- 
ber of a partnership. Actually, this 
is not just a trick question—it’s a 
grim fact of present-day economic 


life! May I repeat the question: 
“Does the new Income Tax Law 
sabotage your existing survivor- 


purchase arrangements ?” 


There are at least two places 
where using this question has en- 
abled me to go back, and reactivate 
a case that had been a “china egg.” 
In each of these two instances, | had 
been told, several years ago: “We 
have a buy-and-sell agreement all 
fixed up, and our lawyer is a good 
one.” 
you 


That used to stop me, because 
can’t very well attack their 
lawyer, can you? Now, however, it’s 
fairly easy for me to say “I’m glad 
you have been far-sighted enough to 
have a written agreement in force 

one question occurs to me, 
though, especially if your agreement 
was drawn before last November, 
‘Does the new Income Tax 
sabotage your agreement ?’”’ 


Law 


Stockholder 
Question No. 1—‘Did you know 
that, under current tax law, your 
corporation can pay your heirs 
what amounts to a tax-free divi- 
dend of $5,000 . not only that, 
but the corporation can deduct that 
$5,000 payment from its pre-tax 
net income? Would you like to 
know how that can be done?” 


Ouestion No. 2—“You may have 
planned that your heirs should 
keep your stock in this business, 
because your son will some day be 
old enough to step in . if that’s 
the case, there are three vital ques- 
tions for you to consider : 
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(a) How much income will your 
stock, as such, produce in the 
meantime ? 

(b) In what ways can your heirs 

derive income from this cor 

poration ? 

(c) Whose checkbook is going to 
pay the Government's claim 
on the stock, a claim which 
may run 30% or more of its 
value ?” 

Sometime in the course of the first 
interview with a prospect for per 
sonal life insurance, an experienced 
agent forms a tentative opinion as to 
whether the prospect is ripe for a 
“package sale,” as to whether the 
programming approach is called for, 
as to whether the next step should be 
a simple survey of existing policies, 
or a really thorough estate analysis 

or, Whether the prospect is only 
about as good as a politician’s prom 
ise! The first interview with a busi- 
ness insurance prospect will normally 
enable you to form an equivalent 
opinion. 

It has now been pretty generally 
accepted by the public that it is sound 
financial practice for a man who has 
bought a home for his family, to use 
life insurance to guarantee that his 
family will have a home even if he 
dies before he has completed paying 
off the mortgage debt. I venture to 
say that, although many businesses 
have mortgaged assets, 
businesses 


very few 
approached 
with the idea that a business needs a 
home after the active head of the 
business dies, and that the business 
will find it a lot easier to stay in that 
home, if it’s free and clear. 

Another illustration of the single- 
need sale is the insurance policy 
which guarantees that a child will 
have the money for a college educa- 
tion. The insured knows that, at 
some time in the future, his boy or 
girl is going to be ready to go to 
college and that he will need to have 
on hand some $6-10,000 with which 
to pay college bills. The purchaser 
of sueh a policy is merely binding a 
life insurance company to guarantee 
the delivery of the money when it’s 
needed. Frankly, I am unable to see 
any essential difference between this 
personal, “single-need” sale and the 
typical partnership life insurance 
case. One of two partners is almost 
certainly going to predecease the 


have been 


(Continued on page 72) 
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SUVEMLE TVSURANGE 


UVIENILE insurance is a spe 

cial field of sales opportunity- 

a secondary field. In most in- 

stances it is sold with regard to 
the insurance program of the father 
for the protection of the family. 

Generally speaking, the amount of 
money put into the juvenile portion 
of the family program will be com- 
paratively small and limited more or 
less to protection plans. 

However, in cases where family 
protection is adequate and purchas- 
ing power is sufficient to embrace a 
complete family program, there is a 
juvenile market for investment, edu- 
cational and estate building plans. 


Market for Juvenile 


There are now 16,500,000 children 
under five years of age in this coun- 
try, 42 million under 15 years. 

During the past four years, the 
annual number of births in the U. S. 
has exceeded 3,500,000. In the ten 
vears ending with 1950 there were 
33 million new babies born; in the 
previous ten year period, only 27 
million. 

At the close of 1950 there was in 
force in this country more than $17 
hillions of life insurance on children 
under 15; $3.3 billion was purchased 
during 1950—representing 8% of 
dinary insurance and 35% of in- 
dustrial sales. 


Reasons for Buying 


Parents, and grandparents can be 
persuaded to buy juvenile insurance 
for various reasons. 

Perhaps in the largest number of 
cases the reason is protection. People 
have come to think so fundamen- 
tally of life insurance as indemnity 
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that immediately they seek a “policy 
on the baby.” At industrial levels, 
and in the higher financial brackets, 
the agent finds no great difficulty in 
including the new baby in the family 
program. 


Low Rates 


Another strong reason for juve- 
nile insurance is the great saving 
represented by the low rate available 
at the young ages. 





With all the children return- 
ing to school this month Sep- 
tember is undoubtedly the best 
time to sell this coverage. In 
this symposium several success- 


ful agents explain how they do 
it. 











Fidelity’s Father-and-Son — ap- 
proach emphasizes this advantage 
and this presentation has sold many 
policies. 

To fathers in higher income 
brackets the idea of starting a long- 
range insurance program is attrac- 
tive. A substantial policy, at low 
rate, will form the base of an insur- 
ance program for the boy’s family in 
later years—and a retirement for 
him. 

A college education can be paid 
for in smaller installments during 
the years the boy, or girl, is growing 
up than during the four years he is 
going to college. It is a means of 
guaranteeing a college education. 

As the child grows to an under- 
standing of money—a life insurance 


policy implements his training in 
thrift, and regular savings. 

Particularly appealing to many 
men is the fact that a substantial 
policy on a child while he is young 
insures his insurability . In case 
he should become uninsurable either 
because of his health or his occupa- 
tion, he will still be able to have 
some life insurance for his family. 

Another point that looms large 
right now—a policy can be secured 
without war clause or aviation ex- 
clusion, 

For people of means life insurance 
is an ideal gift for a child. It is an 
investment with guaranteed safety 
of principal, no re-investment wor- 
ries or responsibilities—with all the 
tax advantages and settlement privi- 
leges of a life insurance estate. 


Good for the Agent 


From the angle of the underwriter 
juvenile insurance is a most lucra- 
tive special market. 

It is easy to approach—everyone 
likes to talk about his children. 

It is easy to sell—it is generally 
believed that Americans are soft 
when it comes to their children. They 
spoil them to death—and as a rule, 
buy them anything they believe is 
good for them. 

Rejection rate is low. 

Persistency rate is high. Accord- 
ing to a report of the Agency Man- 
agement association—“The persist- 
ency of juvenile policies is uniformly 
high and relatively insensitive to the 
influence of other factors.” 

And—for the career underwriter, 
it is a great potential source of more 
business in the years ahead. 


(Continued on the next page) 





“FATHER-AND-SON” GOT ME STARTED 


HEN I first came into 

life insurance after several 

years of teaching, I was 
full of enthusiasm for the business. | 
also had a pressing need for money. 
The question was when to start and 
how. I had access to student direc- 
tories from several of the better prep 
schools. The lists contained home 
addresses of the boys, their age and 
class. From these I made a com- 
bined list of all boys that it would 
be convenient for me to see. 


about the 
I was always able to at least 
speak to the father on a friendly 
basis. All calls were made during 
the day at the father’s place of busi- 


With this knowledge 
boys, 


ness. In cases where the father 
wasn’t living, the mother was 
contacted. 


During my first three months in 
the business I wrote and placed in- 
surance on eight lives for $32,000, in 
this group, all on an annual basis. 


PAUL N. JEPSON, JR. 
Camden, N. J. 
This was about half of my total 
volume in that period. 

In two cases due to the loss of the 
father, the family had seen the 
benefit of life insurance first hand. 
In one of these, there was consider- 
able wealth—but all of it had been 
tied up in real estate and the family 
business. The only cash the mother 
had available, until a year after her 
husband’s death, was life insurance 
—here was an “interest spot.”” She 
didn’t want her son to go without 
the benefit for a moment longer. 

One uninsurable father responded 
quickly when told his son would 
never again be in as good health as 
at that time. He insured his son’s 
insurability—that was the “interest 
spot.” 

Another wanted to instill the idea 
of thrift and the importance of life 
insurance into his son. 


Still another considered it from ; 
practical point of view. He had al 
ready made a considerable financia 
investment in his son and planne 
to make even a heavier investment 
in the future. If the son should dic 
it would be a substantial financia 
loss as well as an emotional tragedy 
He wanted to indemnify this possibk 
loss. 


War Clause 


We have a 
advantage 


decided competitive 
during the present emer 
gency because we do not have 
clause in our policy. I 


a wat 
make sure 
that dads understand this point too 

These good because it 
takes a considerable amount oj 
money to send boys to prep school 
these days. So, if a boy 
prep school it usually means just two 
things. First, his parents probably 
have money and, they 
him to have every advantage. 


lists were 


goes to 


second, want 















“The Mighty Bambino,” idol of mil- 
lions. A symbol of the greatness of 
baseball. He set many records as a 
pitcher and as a hitter. It’s a sincere 
tribute to call him a CHAMPION. 











CHAMPION. 


ONE BILLION JUST AHEAD. 


The mighty youngster of the insurance 
field. A symbol of rapid growth in the ~ 
industry. Two records broken in 25 years. 

. Another record coming for this 


UNITED 

BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 
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Up—Down and All Around? 


Why not establish your own 
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business with a direct agency 
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contract that enables you to 
build your future? 


National Casualty’s Accident 
& Health, Hospitalization . 
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Many excellent agency opportunities ar 
available in select territories—Now! 







and Medical Care coverages 
provide the finest protection 
for the Individual, Family, 


Franchise or True Group case. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Remember-—It's Easiest to Sell the Best! 





PLANNING TO SEND JIMMY TO COLLEGE ... ? 


HAVE been selling juvenile ordi- 
he insurance for the last 30 
years. Having been schooled in the 
advantages of providing complete 
protection, I try to cover the entire 
held. 

In other words, in programming 
and arranging for various benefits 
for the protection of the family, | 
move from the father to the children 
to the wife. 

Every father desires or expects to 
send his child or children to college 
or give them some form of advanced 
education. Depending upon his in- 
come I always recommend that he 
set up a small educational trust of 
$500 to $1,000 annually -for four 
‘onsecutive years. 

In most cases, in the course of my 
interview with the father, and in 
‘ompleting his program I ask this 
question, “Mr. Jones, like most 
‘athers you are no doubt planning 
to send Jimmy to some college. You 
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GEORGE A. HATZES 
Washington, D. C. 


may be planning to send him to a 


local college or to a college or uni- 
versity away from home.” 

In most cases the answer is “Yes.” 

Then I continue, “If you are plan- 
ning to send your son to a local in- 
stitution, your average educational 
cost might not exceed $750 annually. 
However, if you are planning to send 
him to a university away from home, 
and particularly in one of the more 
expensive institutions, you will need 
between $1,500 and $2,000 a year. 


Better Start Now 


“TIsn’t it better for you to begin 
accumulating this fund now so that 
you will have it when Jimmy is 18 
years of age, whether you are here 
or not? Whether you begin saving 


Note: “College” policies placed by Mr. Hatzes 
on children last year averaged about $4,000 each, 
a popular figure for educational policies. 


this fund now or wait until he is 18 
years of age, you will still have to 
have the annual cost, of anywhere 
from $750 to $2,000, to pay for his 
education. 


“My company has a special clause 
providing that in the event of your 
death or disability, while you are 
accumulating this fund, the fund will 
be completely set-up and your son 
will have the money to fulfill your 
aspirations for his future.” 

The amount of business to be de- 
rived from these sales is tremendous. 
The opportunities for establishing a 
life-long clientele are much greater 
because these youngsters, 10 or 15 
years from now, will begin to build 
up their own programs because their 
father provided an insurance pro- 
gram for them at a young age. They 
will have a tremendous appreciation 
of the value of insurance and its 
benefits. 

(Continued on the next page) 





WHEN DO WE ‘WRITE JUVENILE? 


TOY KARPPINEN, 


E DO not generally prospect 

for juvenile insurance as such 

but write it, with payor benefit, in 

connection with the complete family 
program. 

The agent keeps in close touch 

with his policyholders and when he 

goes back on his regular service call, 





QUALITY 


We congratulate the following 
Life of Virginia representatives 
who earned the National 
Quality Award in 1952: 


M. H. Webb, El Paso, Texas 
J. A. Jamison, Roanoke, Va. 
Braxton Horsley, Richmond, Va 
Aubrey Foltz, Lexington, Va. 
Abe Richman, 

Newport News, Va. 
Lloyd Williams, Charlotte, N.C. 
W. C. McElreath, Wadley, Ga. 
A.E. Stump, Jr., Lynchburg, Va. 


Frank Whitlock, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C. 


P.R. Culpeper, Augusta, Ga. 
Harry Grundy, 
Newport News, Va. 


T. R. Hagler, Columbia, S. C. 
Jed G. Harris, Columbus, Ga. 
L. W. Hundley, Richmond, Va. 
Nick C. Lupo, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carl A. Marsh, 

Fayetieville, N. C. 


R. S. Schuster, Cleveland, Ohio 
Quillian Tuggle, Gainesville, Ga. 


“The business that stays is 
the business that pays”. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 











Camden, N. J. 


he writes insurance on any new 
arrivals since his last call. If he 
learns of a new arrival in the mean- 
time or, as sometimes happens, the 
father phones to tell of the new 
arrival, the agent makes his service 
call right away. 

When we use birth lists for pros- 
pecting, we contact the father with 
the idea of placing insurance on his 
life first, and then on the new baby 
as part of the family program. 


Educational on Father 


Educational insurance is written 
on the father whenever possible. 
With our particular clientele we be- 
lieve this serves a broader over-all 
purpose. 

In short, we believe juvenile in- 
surance serves its best purpose as 
part of the complete family program 


FATHER FIRST 


LAWRENCE L, HOWARD, C.L.U. 


Boston, Mass. 


HILE we do occasionally ap- 

proach a prospect originally 
with the idea of a juvenile sale, most 
of our cases result from our having 
written the father first. Our approach 
is almost always on the educational 
basis. 

One of our agents now has a 
juvenile case which the father plans 
to present to his son on his birth- 
day ; so there are some parents who 
think that a life insurance policy is 
a good present. 

We practically never set up a 
mode of settlement for the payment 
of proceeds, although we frequently 
explain when selling the case that 
this may be done. Most people like 
the idea, but they never want to 
do it. 

We had two sales last year to 
grandparents on their grandchildren. 


Roy Haberland sold a grandmother 
on the idea of buying insurance for 
nine grandchildren. She wanted to 
give these children something worth 
while and it was pointed out that 
premiums paid would reduce he: 
estate tax liability. The idea of dis 
counting premiums was 
but not used. 


presente 


Approach Grandparents 
However, this grandmother 1 
pianning to establish a trust to hold 
certain securities, the interest fron 
which will be used to pay premiums 
in the future. Rather than hold up 
the sale while these plans for future 
premium payments 
hashed over, 
completed the 
that he did because 
hasn't vet decided 
payments should be 
should come 


were being 


went ahead and 


business. It is 


Roy 
well 
later it 
whether 


a year 
been 
discounted or 
out of a trust such as 
| have mentioned. 

Agent Bewes sold one grandfather 
the idea of making a present to his 
daughter in the form of a life insur 
ance policy. The grandfather wanted 
to do something for the child and 
this seemed like a good way to do it 

We all think that the payor claus 
is very important to the buyer of 
juvenile insurance 
effectively. 


and we use it 


Note: With sales about evenly divided be 
tween the educational policy and that intended 
for gift or investment purposes—-the average 
policy on children in this agency was $2,500 
during last year 
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Our Modern Policy Series is de- 
signed to cover every family life 
insurance need. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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THIS IS WHAT 
I SAY 





C. BRAINERD METHENY 
Pittsburgh 


ERE is a juvenile presentation 
I use frequently with clients 
or others on whom | know the essen- 
tial facts. For instance, I have a 
client 58 years old. 
him, 

“Good morning, Ralph! May | 
have the courtesy of a few minutes 
of your time ?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“May | use this chair over here, 
Ralph?” 

“Sure, sit down!” 

“Thank you, Ralph. I came in to 
speak to you about Freddy.” Freddy 
is eleven years old. 

“Ralph, how would you like to 
have a contract that in seven years 
would pay you $150 a month? $150 
a month is equal to 3% on $60,000, 
$00,000 which requires no reinvest- 
ment, requires no supervision and 
has income tax advantages. 

“Now, in addition to that, you 
would have—in event of your death 
within the next seven years—$30,000 
payable to your estate. If you could 
get that contract just by a saving 
per annum of $485.10, wouldn't that 
be wonderful ?” 

“Yes, it sure would.” 

“Well, now you are at an age 
when you can not have that. How- 
ever, here is something that you can 
do for Freddy that he can’t do for 
himself. I will give you a contract 
for him exactly as I described it and 
all you will have to do is save $485.10 
a year. In event of Freddy's death, 
there will be $30,000 payable, and 
in event of his living, which of 
course he will do, $150 a month will 
be paid to him at an age when he 
really needs it. 

“Let’s not forget that $150 a 
ionth is equivalent to $60,000 worth 
of 3% bonds. 


lL went to see 


“IT would love to be able to give 
ou exactly that contract only you 
ive waited too long, but there is no 
‘ason for denying Fred the privilege 
' having it. Now, again let me say, 
is is something that you can do 
’r your son that he can’t do for 
mself. All it will require to put 
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On June 30, 1952, State Farm Life 
insurance in force passed the half- 
billion-dollar mark. 

On the same day, State Farm Life 
assets exceeded $56,750,000 and sur- 
plus to protect policyholders exceeded 
$9,000,000. 

This means that State Farm Life— 
founded twenty-three years ago—has 
built a solid foundation for the in- 
creasingly rapid expansion which its 
past growth promises for the future. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 








such a contract in effect will be to 
answer a few minutes’ worth of 
questions, spend a few minutes with 
the examiner and start to save 
$485.10 a year. That’s a wonderful 
proposition, isn’t it?” 

When he agrees, the rest is a 
matter of detail. 

The figures used here are based 
upon a youngster age 11, on “Spe- 
cial Income for Life” at age 65 (pro- 
vides $5 per month per $1,000, mini- 
mum $5,000, 10 years certain and 
life). The father is 58 years old and 

Note: This presentation—based on the invest- 
ment idea—brought Mr. Metheny’s average 


policy on children last year to approximately 
$10,000. 


that’s the reason that I said “If any- 
thing should happen within the next 
seven years $30,000 would be pay- 
able” because I was trying to make 
him realize what a wonderful con- 
tract this would be if he himself had 
it. Of course, he couldn’t have it at 
that age and at that figure unless 
someone had bought it for him when 
he was eleven. Therefore, | am try- 
ing to work him into the spirit of 
seeing that it would be a wonderful 
thing for a gift to his son. 

Let’s remember the son is 11 and 
the father is 58 and I use $30,000 
“Special Income for Life.” 


(Continued on the next page) 


FOLLOWING THE PROGRAM 


GEORGE W. KENNEY, JR., Los Angeles 


N OUR operation we use a 
i package sale for retirement in- 
come, a spot programming technique 
for those in average income brackets, 
and a total needs or Personal Estate 
plan for qualified programming 
prospects. 





JUVENILE jim 
ESTATE PLAN |i 
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QUINTUPLES 


automatically 





The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Zmoamy 


BOSTON 12, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We look to the head of the family 
as our best prospect. Our prospect- 
ing is geared to search out the father 
of a family who has an annual income 
of at least 125 times the underwrit- 
er’s age. When we find this prospect 
we endeavor to develop his need 
through total need programming or 
spot programming. Information re- 
garding wife insurance and juvenile 
insurance is pigeonholed until the 
program on the life of the father has 
been developed. 


Part of Family Program 


After making the presentation on 
the life of the father, we discuss wife 
and juvenile insurance in the light 
of our fact-finding interview. 

We believe that unless we discuss 
these needs with the father it is a 
good deal like leaving the change on 
the counter after making a purchase. 
Most fathers are willing to buy juve- 
nile insurance if we discuss it with 
them. They may prefer a low pre- 
mium plan of insurance in view of 
the fact that the majority of premium 
dollar is being used for insurance 
on their own lives. 


Direct Approach on Juvenile 


On the occasions where we have 
made a direct approach on juvenile 
insurance, we have observed that 
one of the best techniques is to show 
that the job can be done in one of 
two ways. 

One, to insure the life of the father 
using a Retirement Income at 65 
contract which will build a sizable 
cash value in 18, 19, or 20 years; and 
the other, the juvenile endowments 
on the life of the child. 

By presenting both of these plans, 
we put the prospect in a position of 
choosing one, and most often it is 
the Retirement Income on his own 
life. We find this plan has much 


Note: In the Los Angeles agency last year 61 
policies were placed on children aged 15 and 
below, average policy, not quite $2,000. There 
is no way of measuring how many approaches 
for juvenile insurance resulted in insurance on 
the father—usually a much preferred result. 
Fidelity Mutual Field Man. 


more appeal as an educational plan 
than insurance on the life of the 
child. 

We sold a sizable number of pol 
icies on children in 1951; on the 
other hand, we sold many policies 
on the life of the father where the 
father had introduced the subject of 
life insurance by inquiring about in 
surance on his child. 


PACKAGED MORTGAGE 


IK NDING experience with the 

“packaged” mortgage—the rela 
tively new credit device by which the 
home buyer include major 
kitchen equipment in his mortgage 
loan at the time he makes it—has 
now reached a point in its develop 
ment where its soundness has been 
conclusively proved, Addison  ( 
Pond, supervisor of real estate in 
vestments of the National Life In 
surance Company of Montpelier, Vt. 
said in a recent issue of The Mort 
gage Banker published by _ the 
Mortgage Bankers 
America. 


can 


A SS‘ clatic mn of 


His company was the first mort 
gage lender to induce the packaged 
mortgage on a nation-wide basis and 
he relates its seven years experience 
with the plan. Legal obstacles with 
this type of mortgage, which origi 
nally loomed large, have now been 
overcome. Both the Federal Hous 
ing Administration and the Veterans 
Administration now permit this 
household equipment to come under 
their insurance and guaranty pro 
visions. Another fear was that the 
equipment would wear out before 
the mortgage was paid has proved 
without foundation and, says Pond, 
in seven years’ experience with this 
type of loan his company has had 
no trouble on this point. 

Another fear was that borrowers 
would “acquire too much equip 
ment.’” Usual equipment is a range 
and refrigerator and “the loan ap 
plication that requests all equipment 
is rare indeed,” he adds. 

Foreclosure experience with the 
packaged mortgage has been ex- 
ceptionally favorable and National 
Life has never had to foreclose a 
conventional-type packaged mort- 
gage but a few FHA and VA loans 
have reached that stage. 
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‘ It takes more than IVY COVERED WALLS 


ollege, in the minds of many, is a beautiful campus — green lawns and 
a trees and ivy covered buildings. But it takes more than these things to 
sf make a college. It takes people with a purpose, with a desire for study in 
, the higher branches of knowledge. A college is an institution for special, 
professional instruction. 

Twenty-five years ago forward looking leaders of the life insurance 
industry founded the American College of Life Underwriters. Its campus, 
seen by but very few of its thousands of students, is in Philadelphia. Its 
classrooms are in all the States, in Canada and Hawaii, on the decks of 
* the U.S.S. Midway and even in Singapore. 
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th tener to enhancing the professional stature of the career life under- 
zi writer, the American College of Life Underwriters has a three-fold 
en objective: 

IS 

- 1) Promoting research and the publication of studies in life 
xis insurance and other fields related to functions of the life 


ler underwriter 


2) Promoting life insurance education in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country 


ed 3) Serving as a professional educational organization to guide 
and advise the study of groups and individual life under- 
writers, to give examinations in the field of life insurance 
marketing, and to award the professional designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter 


ip The coveted C.L.U. designation is a common goal of the College’s stu- 
ize dents. Long a leader in life insurance education, New York Life is proud of 
up its 208 men and women — leading members of our field force, branch 
office managers and home office executives — who are Chartered Life 
Underwriters. More than 300 others are currently enrolled in the program. 

New York Life joins with others in life insurance in paying high tribute to 
nal the American College of Life Underwriters in its Silver Anniversary year. 


NEW YORK LIFE insurance company 


pws | A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 











ORTY-THREE high | school 

teachers and other educators be- 
gan a six-week summer workshop 
in family financial security education 
in July at the University of Penn- 


sylvania. At an opening dinner 
meeting they were told by Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Public 


Schools, that teaching money man- 


agement in high schools is one of 


the “most significant and hearten- 


coming 


FORWARD 


Income by Years 


1947 
$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 
1951 
$22,653,709 














Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 









FINANCIAL WORKSHOPS 


ing developments in American edu- 
cation today.” 

The workshop program is 
third such program to be held 
that institution. It is one of four 
being held in American universities 
this summer, all sponsored by the 
Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, of which Dr. 
Hunt is chairman. The teachers and 
other educators attending the work- 
shops are all recipients of scholar- 
ships awarded by the Committee and 
made possible through grants from 


the 


the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 


the Institute, was also speaker at the 
opening dinner. 

“Our country will be better off,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “if young people, 
and adults too, can be won away 
from the all-too-prevalent philosophy 
that thrift and saving are old- 
fashioned and out-of-date. Along 
with you educators, we in the life 
insurance business believe that the 
best things and the greatest satis- 
factions in life come as a result of 
your own efforts in doing things on 
your own initiative and in your own 
way.” 


Operation 


Under the direction of Dean C. 
Canby Balderston of the Univer- 
sity’s Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce and Dean E. Duncan 
Grizzell of its School of Education, 
the “teacher-students” attending the 
workshop are receiving an intensive 
course of instruction in personal 
financial management and will be 
encouraged to develop materials and 
units of study which they can use in 
their own schools next year. About 
half the group of 43 educators are 
classroom teachers in high schools, 
teachers’ colleges and junior 
colleges ; the others are high school 
department heads, supervisors in 
city school systems, and other school 
administrators. They represent 27 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Pointing out that the Workshop 
program is geared to one important 
area of concern to every individual— 
personal financial management—Dr. 
Hunt said that the program had as 
its purpose the better and more 
effective training of representative 





teachers in the broad field of family 
spending and investment. “The wise 
use of money is a lesson important 
to individuals, to families, to or- 
ganizations, and to governments,” he 
said. “It is a lesson needed more 
today than ever before. Happiness 
and success are dependent upon it 
“High school curriculums must 
undergo considerable 
modification if the needs of ou 
young people are to be served,” D1 
Hunt said. “Increasingly 
must make sense for girls and 
boys or they will to lose 
interest in it. The price of the per 
petuation of our American Republi: 
is an_ intelligent 
citizenry, and that is the responsi 
bility of our We cannot 
afford a high school mortality rate 
as high as that existing today with 
less than half of the pupils who ente1 
the fifth grade graduating from high 
school. That rate will be lowered 
only if and when curriculum offer 
ings built around the 
needs and experiences.” 


revision and 


school 
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continue 


and informed 
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are pupil's 


For the first time, 
this 


the Committee 
sponsoring summer 
workshop programs on other college 
campuses. These are the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs; Southern 


year is 


Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas and_ the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE 





HAS GROWN IN A DECADE 


Number of Policyholders at Midyear 


ofA 
STULL 


EACH SYMBOL = 5 MiLL. 


Amount of Life Insurance Owned 


at Midyear 
oo 
vs 


EACH SYMBOL = $ 25 BILL. 





Purchases of New Life Insurance 


=e aa sCCCin First 6 Months 
1942 SP 
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EACH SYMBOL = - $1. 5 BILL. 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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BANTAM MICROFILMER 


A UNIQUE arrangement of lenses and 

mirrors allows papers to be reduced 
to one-fortieth of their original size in the 
Bantam Microfilmer developed by Re- 
cordak. Accessory lenses are easily in- 
terchanged for reductions of 19, 24 and 
32 to one. The film chamber is located 
conveniently in the top of the machine 
for easy film loading and lens interchang- 
ing. An automatic document feeder feeds 
stacks of documents, from small reference 
cards to letters and statements, from an 
eye-level shelf. It will insert more than 
500 check-size documents into the ma- 
chine per minute. The machine measures 
approximately 25 by 19 by 18 inches and 
will accept documents up to 11 inches 
wide and of unlimited length. 
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FILING SYSTEM 


ILING and finding papers is said 

to be up to four times faster with 
this simplified plan which makes provision 
for spotlighting your more important ac- 
counts. The system is comprised of five 
parts: (1) Alphabetic metal tab guides 
with 95% ol all name beginnings; (2) 
printed alphabetic folders to organize oc- 
casional letters and papers; (3) indi- 
vidual folders for use where there are 
more than a few papers; (4) wide metal 
tab name guides for better, more active 
accounts and (5) color striped gummed 
labels for easy-to-read typewritten names 
on folders. The system was researched 
and designed to “time-engineer” your files 
by Shaw-Walker. 
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CARRYING CARTS 


THE push-cart which has proven so 

handy in super-markets has now made 
its appearance in offices. They have been 
particularly useful in the transferring of 
files but are also used for file-to-desk or 
messenger mail delivery, filling requisi- 
tions and many other carrying jobs. The 
baskets have a capacity of 4,500 cubic 
inches and can be fitted with small item 
baskets if desired. A special basket is 
also available for the roomy lower shelf. 
Ballbearing casters and ball bearing rub- 
ber wheels make the carts maneuverable 
and easy to handle. The Continental 
Fixtures Company has designed them so 
that they nest together for easy space- 
saving storage. 





COPYFIX 


HOTO-EXACT, finished copies of any 

office record up to 14” wide and of any 
length can now be made in less than a 
minute without developing, washing, fixing 
or drying. Small, light and compact, the 
machine which Remington Rand Inc. calls 
the Copyfix takes not much more space 
than dictating equipment. No special in- 
stallation is required as the machine op- 
erates after being plugged into an electrical 
outlet and no darkroom is needed. The 
record to be copied is placed face to face 
with a sheet of negative paper on the 
printer and exposed. It is removed from 
the printer and the exposed negative 
paper is placed with a sheet of positive 
paper in the Copyfix. In about ten seconds, 
the two sheets will emerge from the 
rear slot of the machine. Peeled apart, 
you have a perfect positive copy for 
immediate use. 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


HE filing of business records 

is a basic tool of management. 

This modern concept of the 
importance of the filing of records is 
recognized more and more by busi- 
ness organizations. In its fullest 
realization, the seemingly elementary 
handling of records grows into a 
records management activity and be- 
comes as much a part of management 
as accounting, purchasing, and sales 
activities. Recognition is being given 
to the evolution of the records de- 
partment from merely a service unit 
to its new position as a separate de- 
partment in the organizational struc- 
ture and under the management of 
a responsible records administrator. 


Single Responsibility 


The responsibility for the manage- 
ment of records should be vested in 
one executive. In most business 
organizations today, however, this 
responsibility is divided among the 
executives and the managers of de- 
partments, each assuming responsi- 
bility for the indexing, filing, safe- 
keeping, and retention or disposal of 
the records that originate in or are 
sent to his department. This divided 
responsibility does not exist in other 
functions of most organizations. For 
example, a separate accounting sec- 
tion is not maintained under control 
of the advertising department for the 
contracts or orders that originate in 
that department, nor is such a sepa- 
rate function included in the pur- 
chasing department for merchandise 
purchased. The finances and ac- 
counts of most organizations are the 
responsibility of one official, and the 
number of assistant officers or the 
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number of locations for the account- 
ing operations does not prevent 
maintaining the control under one 
head—centralized control. 

Likewise, the records of an or- 
ganization may be in one or several 
locations but should be under one 
control. The nonexistence of an 
official in control of a separate de- 
partment is due largely to the mis- 
taken idea that centralized files for 
records are necessary for centralized 
control. This is not true. When busi- 
ness organizers consider records in 
the same way that finance and ac- 
counts are considered (under one 
control but not necessarily in one 
location), there will be a separate 
records department with an officer 
accountable to the management of 
the organization. The plan for the 
filing, retention, and disposal of 
records will then be established with 
all the savings and advantages that 
will ultimately result. 


Records Administration 


Within the past few years some 
organizations, because of Federal 
and state laws, have reorganized or 
established centralized control of 
files with an executive designated 
as being responsible for the records 
of the entire organization. The 
records are under a records ad- 
ministrator, and an inventory is es- 
tablished for them with a definite 
retention and disposal period and 
date. This practice should be 
adopted generally by business or- 
ganizations and government agencies. 


On the chart of an organization 
there should be a records depart- 
ment with an executive officer in 
charge. A _ records administrator 
should be appointed to serve under 
the executive officer, and he in turn 
should appoint a chief records clerk. 
The detailed work of the records 
department should be the responsi- 
bility of the chief records clerk. 


Definite Responsibility 


The records administrator should 
be made definitely responsible for 
all the records of the organization, 
having the authority for action in 
keeping with the responsibilities in- 
volved. Such a person is charged 
with the responsibility for (1) plan- 
ning the files, whether centralized 
or under centralized control, so that 
filing meets the user’s requirements 
and finding is certain; (2) the re- 
tention and disposal of records; and 
(3) maintaining a manual of filing 
operations, which contains a de- 
scription of each file and of all 
operating procedures. 


Administrative functions are 
guided by previous actions, trans- 
actions, and decisions; records are 
therefore the working tools of the 
divisions of an organization. The 
management of records should be 
brought up to date like “streamlined” 
factory and other office operations. 
To accomplish this objective, the 
files, indexes, and records of the or- 
ganization must be coordinated and 
procedures established so that con- 
trol and protection of records are 
maintained with a minimum of over- 
head cost. 


(Continued on page 66) 











INCE their operations directly 
affect the lives and savings of 
such a large segment of our 
population, insurance companies 
should have the complete confidence, 
respect and good will of the entire 
American people. But ironically, far 
too many of them have unwittingly 
created more suspicion and distrust 
in the public mind than almost any 
other phase of business. 
Fortunately, this condition is 
rapidly improving as more and more 
firms are becoming public relations 
conscious. They are realizing that 
their policyholders have a right to 
know how they operate . what 
they are doing with their funds 
. and have things explained to 
them in terms they can understand 
without any evasion or hedging. But 
there is still hardly an organization 
that hasn't plenty of room for im- 
provement. 


Sample Your Daily Mail 


If you think your firm is an ex- 
ception, just take a sampling of your 
daily mail. Notice the number of 
critical letters you receive about the 
mystifying language of your con- 
tracts . . . the lack of clarity, con- 
sistency and common sense of many 
of your practices and procedures 

. and the uncooperative attitude 
of some staff members. You may 
feel this is an exaggerated, unfair 
picture which has little relationship 
to your daily correspondence. So 
let’s look at a few examples. 


54 


days. 


Most of the terms still in common 
usage in, your policies and letters 
have been inherited from by-gone 


True, many of them 


were 


established for you by State statutes 
. or by legal or actuarial depart- 
ments in an honest and sincere de- 


dow 





NEW DEPARTMENT 


A growing concern on the part of 
insurance companies with their corre- 
spondence problems has inspired this 
new department on letter writing. 
It will be conducted by the well- 
known correspondence consultant, 
Richard H. Morris, publisher of 
"Letter Clinic’ and founder of the 
firm of R. H. Morris Associates, New- 
town, Connecticut. 

Mr. Morris is largely responsible for 
awakening the leaders in the insurance 
field to the possibilities of improving 
public relations through better letters. 
Starting a decade ago with Mutual 
Life of New York, he has conducted 
letter writing improvement programs 
for four major insurance companies 
and twenty-five other nationally known 
organizations. 

His program goes far beyond the 
academic emphasis on good English 
and proper sentence construction as 
he feels that most of the poor letters 
that get into the mails are caused by 
faulty company policies, fuzzy think- 
ing and incorrect attitudes. To over- 
come these means working closely with 
management reviewing their 
procedures and making per- 
sonnel more human relations con- 
scious. The results he has obtained 
for his clients in increasing business 
and cutting office overhead have 
made him a recognized authority in 


this field. 
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sire to protect the company from 
loss and fraud. But the result is that 
they read like so much Greek .. . 
and utterly confuse and antagonize 
the public. Here are several which 
are most frequently used: 


Settlement—W hat does this mean 
to most people? Usually something 
that has been fought over and finally 
settled for /ess than its true value. 
Do you wonder then that a widow 
sees red when (knowing how hard 
her husband has worked to provide 
protection for his family) at the time 
of his death you talk about a “‘settle- 
ment’? The word “Benefit” is far 
more positive and alluring. 

Claim—Why should —_ anyone 
“claim” anything they have been 
paying for over the years? “Your 
request for benefits” is less apt to 
rub people the wrong way. 

Commute—This one really be- 
wilders most people, and leaves them 
wondering if you want them to go 
to Jersey City or Hoboken. 

Without Prejudice—So you won't 
get mad at me if I cash my check? 
Why not say “without affecting your 
right to —’’, and make more friends 
for your company ? 

Mis¥tatement Of Age—So I'm a 
liar—eh? You don’t mean it of 
course, but that’s what most people 
think you are calling them, judging 
by the hundreds of letters I’ve seen. 


This list could go on and on, for 
there are probably over a hundred 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Here are the features that save you money! 


e 37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 
8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 

e Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 
16-mm film 


Simultaneous front and back ; , 
photography e Fast automatic or hand feeding 


e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


e Clear visibility footage indicator 


Why not call your nearby Burroughs representative today? He will be gies to show you 
the many ways modern Burroughs Microfilming can save you time and money on every 
job—and can give you immediate delivery on the equipment you require. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


5 
Burroughs | 
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Bell cHowell | | Burroughs 
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HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—The most modern avail- 
able; brings new efficiency—new clarity 
and accuracy—to every job it tackles, 


Fast: Lpert Service—For Al/ Your Mierotilining Needs 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— 


Burroughs backs your equipment 
with the largest microfilming serv- 
ice staff in the world. Highly skilled 
servicemen are at your call—always 
ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations are 
strategically located throughout the 
country. Here experienced techni- 
cians assure immediate processing 
of your microfilm—use the latest 
developing methods to insure maxi- 
mum brilliance and clarity of image. 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


T LEAST two large insur- 

ance companies have not been 

able to get any insurance 
writer for their fidelity bonds be- 
cause of bad loss experience. Some 
companies are so ashamed of their 
gullibility in permitting officers to 
create large losses without detection 
that they have tried to conceal them 
from the public. Let me note that 
all characters portrayed here are 
fictitious. 


Too Often Embarrassed 


The fact that so many large losses 
sustained by insurance companies 
have been allowed to continue un- 
discovered over a long period of 
years has brought blushes to many 
faces of that part of management 
which is responsible for devising 
proper systems of control. Nothing 
can be taken for granted by those 
who are responsible for the preven- 
tion of dishonesty losses and early 
discovery in the event of any break- 
down in operational procedure. As 
may be expected, the largest losses are 
caused by the most trusted officers. 
One must ever be alert to the un- 
usual. No job can be handled in 
purely routine manner. Anything 
out of the ordinary must be ques- 
tioned and an explanation found for 
it. 

Two of the largest losses sustained 
by insurance companies were discov- 
ered by a simple question-—*Why is 
the loss ratio on a certain line of 
business in X territory excessively 
high when compared with all other 
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Each of the losses in 
question consisted of fictitious claims 
having been put through the works 
by claim-handling officials. 

There have been many 
made of dishonesty their 
causes and methods of prevention. 
All conclude that two things are 
essential in preventing them and as- 
suring of an early discovery if the 
human element prevention 
impossible : 


territories 7” 


studies 


losses, 


makes 


internal 
A system of poor internal 
controls is an invitation to the dis- 
honest employee to have a field day. 


First a good system of 


control. 





Management's responsibility is to set 
up the best possible system that will 
fit the needs of its organization. 
Secondly the success of a system) 
of internal controls depends entirely 
on the human factor which is re 
sponsible for its administration 
Continual vigilance is necessary to 
assure that the best system in thi 
world is properly carried out. This 
point cannot be given too much em 
phasis. The system may break down 
through an officer or employee al 
lowing someone else to reconcile his 
bank accounts for him; through his 
failure to check claim drafts against 
policies ; through his failure to main 
tain proper control over customers’ 
accounts; or through relinquishing 
any part of his assigned duties (1 
matter how small) to another em 
ployee who volunteers to perforn 
them. Large embezzlers art 
generally the most willing and hard 
est workers in an organization an 
often when a loss is discovered th« 
management or executive officer i 
surprised to find the scope of th 
defaulter’s activities. 


scale 


A Serious Trust 


| want to emphasize the serious 
 - °q °° ° . 
ness of the responsibility which | 
placed upon this part of management 
to prevent and to deter dishonest) 
losses: 


A—From the standpoint of dolla 
costs to the company: How hard d 
we work to effect a $5,000 saving 
in cost of operation through short 
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cuts, etc.’ Isn’t it just as important 
to prevent a $5,000 dishonesty loss ? 
Consider just what this $5,000 loss 
in profits through dishonesty may 
represent. In order to produce a 
profit of $5,000 it is necessary for a 
company which is operating with a 
loss and expense ratio of 95% to 
produce $100,000 in premiums. This 
means that for every $5,000 dishon- 
esty loss which is not covered by 
hond, the production force must pro- 
duce $100,000 in premiums in order 
to make up the loss. Even though 
a loss may be fully covered by in- 
surance the company still will sus- 
tain a loss through the reduction of 
its experience credit. The maximum 
experience credit on the premium 
amounts to 4744% which may be 
lost entirely through large dishon- 
esty losses. 

B—From the stand point of employee 
relationship: Employees may be di- 
vided into two groups. There is the 
larger group which is thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy. They are 
morally honest and just could not be 
dishonest under any circumstances. 
We do not have to worry about them. 
(in the other hand, there is a second 
group of employees—I’m glad to say 
in the minority—who consider them- 
selves honest and actually do not 
think they wili ever be dishonest ; 
but let them have domestic trouble, 
sickness, or become involved with 
gambling or women, and then expose 
them to a loose system of internal 
audit or to a good system which has 
sprung a leak, and they have an open 
invitation to steal, or, as they feel, 
“borrow,” their employers’ funds. In 
my opinion, management is largely 
responsible for the casualties in this 
second group. It is necessary to pro- 
tect these employees from themselves 
hy keeping temptation out of their 
way. Practically all large dishonesty 
losses are caused by persons who 
vere never found guilty of prior dis- 
ionest acts. Occasionally we have 
‘epeaters ; however, these are very 
uch the exception rather than the 
‘ule. Strange to say, the two re- 
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peaters that I have run across in 
large insurance losses have both been 


auditors. This probably is due to the 
fact they are smarter than any other 
group. 
(From the standpoint of the in- 
svrance industry: There is a close 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Correct—without question 
.when you use your 
photocopy machine 


There’s never any question about 
the authenticity or accuracy of a 
photocopy. Every detail of the 
original—facts, figures, dates, 

signatures—is reproduced with 
photographic accuracy and com- 
pleteness. 
On the other hand, manually 
transcribed records give you no 
such assurance. AND—in 9 cases 
out of 10—they’re much more 
costly to prepare. It will pay you 
to double-check the paper-work 
routines of all departments with 
these thoughts in mind. 


For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This new paper is made by 
Kodak for use in all types of 
contact photocopiers. It re- 
produces all documents in 
dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites ... with new 
sparkle and legibility. And it’s 
easier, more economical to use 
—no more split-second timing 
or trial-and-error testing. Order 
it...and see for yourself. 
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‘‘THE BIG NEW PLUS’’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 





97 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
duction”. .. your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper, 


Mail coupon ; 
for \ 
free booklet 
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THE COFFEE HOUR 


HEN Lloyd entered the 

dining room he _ found 

Frank Nortoidar, Manny 
Telefunken and Brad Rotalusin al- 
ready seated at the table. 

“Lie Lowe will not be here today,” 
he told them. “He called me this 
morning and asked me to give you 
fellows his apologies and regrets. He 
is leaving town—as a matter of fact, 
has already left. It seems one of his 
clients in Kankakee is having coffee 
period trouble and asked for some 
advice.” 

“You know that is an interesting 
coincidence your telling us that Lie 
is going to talk to a client about the 
problems of the rest period. That is 
the very problem that I was going to 
bring up for discussion today. We 
have a really serious problem. We 
have no coffee shop. However, the 
practice of a morning break has be- 
come so common that we let our 
employees take fifteen minutes each 
morning and each afternoon. Our 
problem is that being in a downtown 
building we cannot control the con- 
ditions affecting this break period. 
The employees tell us they can’t get 
elevator service, then they can’t get 
waited on in the drug store in our 
building with the result that some 
of our employees are out of the 
office for from thirty to as much as 
forty minutes each morning and 
afternoon. What can we do?” asked 
Brad of his three companions. 

“Brad, you have a universal prob- 
lem. First let me say this—break 
periods are given in order to over- 
come immediate fatigue. Immediate 
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fatigue, as distinguished from so- 
called accumulated fatigue, is usually 
relieved by a few minutes (and in 
some cases by a few seconds) rest. 
Immediate fatigue does not set in to 
the point that production is affected 
until two hours after work has 
started. The ordinary production 
curve increases for one and one-half 
hours after starting, levels off for 
about one-half hour and starts to 
decline after the two hour period— 
it declines for two hours until the 
lunch time break. The decline is 
greater in the afternoon than in the 
morning.” Manny paused for a 
breath and to light a cigarette. The 
others were interested in Manny's 
comments; hence, they were silent 
which encouraged him to continue. 


Full Benefit 


“The companies that give these 
rest periods within one hour or so 
after starting to work are not getting 
the full benefit from the rest period. 
Rest periods should be given at the 
point where production is about to 
drop, namely one and one-half to 
two hours after starting. Point two 
—if the rest period, or call it what 
you want, is much over fifteen min- 
utes, the lost time will interfere with 
production and instead of the em- 
ployees producing more because of 
the rest, they will produce less he- 
cause of the lost time. Am T giving 
you too much ?” asked Manny. 

“No, please continue”—Brad. 


“It’s very interesting’’—Lloyd. 

“Keep going, son, you're doing 
fine’ —obviously from Frank. 

“Point three,” continued Manny, 
“is that authorized rest periods do 
more good than surreptitious relief 
periods. When employees sneak the 
rest periods or knowingly stay away 
too long, they get little if any benefit. 
Point four—employees do not re 
spect a lax, indulgent employer. 
Laxity and over-indulgence breed 
discontent and unfairness. There 
will always be some conscientious 
employees who will follow the rules, 
do the right thing and be reasonable 
in their demands. There are others 
who will take advantage of any 
situation. The good will ultimately 
be degraded to the level of the bad in 
the absence of fair discipline, and the 
bad ones don’t care: The indulgent 
parent spoils the child in many cases. 
The hardest lesson management has 
to learn is that discipline and morale 
go hand in hand. Ninety-five per- 
cent of your employees respect high 
standards and do best under firm 
leadership. 1 said leadership, not 
boss-ship or domination. You can't 
fool the employees. You can’t kid 
them either.” 


” Can You Control It 


“Manny, you have talked for 
about eight minutes and you have 
said some very interesting and im 
portant things. Now, what I would 
like to know, specifically and defi 
nitely, can you control the coffe 


(Continued on page 62) 
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| “Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclusive 





| See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! 





announces the greatest 
new typewriter of all time! 






Amazing new “Magic”? Tabulator! 








Sensational new Carriage Control! 
Extra ‘“‘Personalized” Key found 
on no other typewriter! 17 time- 


saving features! 


\ \ In addition to an improved “Magic” veniences — each one designed with 
' Margin to make margin settings even the operator in mind! 
as : ; > Vv % yr > . . y 
me sr vod — the pote So. don’t wait! You can have a free 
rs Ss 9 s s } . » . 
ae “« ar “e- ost - eae aoa office trial of the new Royal Standard 
CASS Ses: es See Typewriter simply by calling your 


They are helpful, timesaving con- local Royal representative. 


feature which allows the secretary to 
operate tab with either finger or palm 
without moving her hands from the 
guide-key positions, aids speed. 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Reyal Typewriter Company, Ine. 





feature which lets the secretary suit the extra cost—a 43rd key with your choice convenience here! “Touch Control” 
@mm carriage tension to her needs. Just a flip of 3 combinations shown. Or, at slight within easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
of the knob does it! No need to call in extra charge, other combinations or for ribbon-changing. Press button . . . 


a repair man! What a convenience! business trade-marks. AOD it’s all instantly accessible. 


—) Carriage Control, a new, exclusive Extra “Personalized” Key. At no New Timesaver Top. Look at the 
3 f 














Cancer 

strikes 

one in 
five 


Strike back 


By saving lives, by eas- 
ing pain, by improving 
services to cancer pa- 
tients, by supporting 
research that will find 
the final answers to 
cancer... 


That is how your dollars 
strike back at cancer 
when you give them to 
the American Cancer 
Society. 


Send your gift today by 
mailing it to “Cancer” 
care of your local post 


office. 
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Give 
to conquer 
cancer 


American 
Cancer Society 








Coffee Hour—tfrom page 60 


hour?” This came from Brad with 
his customary directness. 

“Brad, you just can’t answer your 
question with ‘Yes’ or ‘No’,” re- 
plied Manny. “You can control the 
coffee period provided you and your 
employees really know what you are 
trying to accomplish. Most rule in- 
fractions develop because the rule is 
either a bad one or because manage- 
ment doesn’t follow through to see 
that the rule is followed. Most cases 
of flagrant and careless conduct de- 
velop because there is no rule for 
conduct, or there is no follow-up and 
appraisal of results. First of all, you 
must set up your rule and let the 
employees know what the rule is. 
Second, you must work through your 
supervisors for enforcement. Third, 
you must explain to your employees 
what a rest period accomplishes. If 
your employees get the idea that rest 
periods are due them—they, the em- 
ployees, will not appreciate them. If, 
on the other hand, the employees 
feel that rest periods are privileges 
granted to them by management and 
earned by the employees, they will 
be more careful to protect the privi- 
leges. Privileges beget responsibili- 
ties provided the recipient of the 
privileges properly understands what 
is expected. I am going to tell you 
gentlemen something that is so 
simple and so startling that you may 
not believe it. /f you want employees 
to do something, ask them and tell 
them why. Most infractions, as | 
said before, come from misunder- 
standing rather than premeditation.” 

“T think you are right, Manny,” 
said Frank. “We often fail to make 
our meaning clear.” 

Brad continued the discussion by 
asking, “What about staggered rest 
periods? Should they (the em- 
ployees) go at one time or should 
only a few go at one time, thus tak- 
ing turns by a prearranged schedule. 

“I don’t profess to know too much 
about this subject,’ volunteered 
Lloyd, “But it would seem to me the 
answer to whether all employees 
should go at the same time would 
depend upon: (one) the nature of 
the work—often someone must stay 
in a department to handle calls and 
requests ; (two) the size of the staff 
and (three) the adequacy of the 
facilities for taking care of large 
crowds.” 


“Very good, Lloyd,” commented 
Manny. “You gave the conditions ; 
now which is better, all at one time 
or a few at a time?” 

“All at one time would be my 
opinion.” 

“Good 
Frank. 

“Few at a time for me,” said 
Brad. “If all go at the same time the 
work will suffer. Too much inter 
ruption.” 


enough for me,” said 


“When only a few go at the sani 
time and you stagger the rest period 
over a couple of hours, there are 
always one or two who want to go 
together, but fall on different shifts ; 
hence, there are the exceptions, ad 
justments and switches. The inter 
ruptions to work last longer on the 
staggered plan. Invariably the per- 
son you want is ‘out for coffee.’ li 
it is at all possible to arrange it, it 
is preferable to have a set rest period, 
morning and afternoon and let all 
employees go at the same time. You 
have better control over the time 
less interruption—the office can be 
aired out in winter without complaint 
from the ladies—in all, the regular 
coffee period is better. However, | 
personally think there is even a ‘best’ 
way. Do you fellows know which or 
what it is?” 

“Do away with the rest period 
entirely ?” asked Brad. 

“Nope.” 

“Give them the whole day to rest 
and let them take a work period, 
morning and afternoon. In some of 
the places I’ve been, that would re 
sult in improved 
quipped Frank. 


production,” 


Desk-side Service 


“Don’t be facetious, Frank,” said 
Manny. “Can't you fellows guess 
what it is?”’—‘‘All right, I'll tell 
you. You don’t do away with the 
rest period, but you let the employee 
have the rest period at his desk and 
you furnish tea or coffee and in 
some yases, milk, if the employee 
prefers, right at his work place 
The beverage, whatever it is, is 
brought to him. Now don’t make 
faces and look as if this is a horrible 
thought. Kick it around a bit. First 
of all—should the employee receive 
the drinks at the employer’s ex 
pense ?” 

“VYes,”—Frank. 

“Ves,”—Lloyd. 
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“No,”—Brad. “Why should the 
employer pay this expense ? No sense 
in it.” 

“Well, most of them do furnish 
tea and coffee free and milk at cost. 
Some even furnish cookies or wafers. 
They say the bookkeeping and col- 
lecting costs more or as much as the 
tea and coffee. Some furnish dis 
pensers, or automatic machines from 
which a variety of drinks can be 





purchased, I do not want to recom 
mend one method as against another | 
because conditions vary so widely ; 
however, the companies that furnish 
these drinks for their employees, 
other than soft drinks which can be 


purchased from dispensing machines, 
find the arrangement quite satisfac 
tory. They also find that less time is 


lost and that the employees really 
enjoy the convenience of having the 


coffee or tea brought to them.” 
“Suppose guests are calling on you 
when the social period takes place 
Do you count them in?” Lloyd | 
directed this question to Manny. 


“Of course, vou include them 
Guests in the reception room, in 
private offices and elsewhere are 
served. It’s a very nice custom and 
is relaxing.” 


Your Letterhead is part of your 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN PROGRAM 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR TRADEMARK 


If you make a trade- 
marked product, the 
trademark should ap- 
pear on your letterhead 
as well as on your prod- 


uct and packages. 


IT EXPRESSES YOUR DESIGN STYLE 


An over-all design pro- 
gram includes the styl- 
ing of the letterhead and 
other business station- 
ery to create a coherent 


selling impression. 


IT TELLS THE STORY OF QUALITY 


The purpose of your de- 
sign program is to make 
the quality of your 
product visible to buy- 
ers. This is also the func- 
tion of your letterhead. 


“Well, that seems to be about the | 


story, so now we can go back to 
work. Goodbye, boys, see you anon.” 
With that, Brad pushed through the 
door, followed by Manny, Lloyd and 
Irank, 


RESEARCH 


USINESS executives who re 
| har research as something 
which only experts can understand 
abdicate some of their authority for 
decision-making, contends Professor 
Harry V. Roberts, University of 
Chicago. He believes that executives 
must learn something about research 
techniques if they are to interpret ex- 
perts’ conclusions and recommenda- 
tions properly. 

Future computing machines may 
concentrate great power in the hands 
of a few, warns Professor Carl 
Ludeke, University of Cincinnati. 
On the bright side, however, com- 
puters could help solve military 
and industrial manpower shortages. 
Coupled with automatic controls, 
they give promise of virtually auto- 
matic factories. 


Industrial Research Newsletter 
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COURTESY COUPON 


and Opinion ¢ ‘ards. 
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office and personal use. 


SIGNATURE 


business letterhead. 





The nation-wide interest of business and 
professional men in good letterhead de- 
sign is shown by their participation in the 
Neenah Letterhead Test. Thousands of 
executives read the portfolio, The Psychol- 
ogy of Business Impression, studied the Test 
Kit of 24 basic letterhead designs, and 
registered their preferences on opinion 
cards. This test, the first of its kind ever 
made, has thrown new light on letterhead 
design problems. To get a free copy of 
this portfolio, check the coupon below, 


sign your name, and attach to your 


[—] The Psychology of Business Impression, Letterhead Test Kit, 


[|] Sample hit of Neenah Boxed Typewriter Paper, the quality paper for 
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BOOKLETS 
P102—New Horizons with Microfilm 


In an easy-to-read fashion, this booklet 
gives a comprehensive viewpoint of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of microfilming. 
Both the physical characteristics and the 
technological potentials of the process are 
considered along with its cost and versatility. 
It describes the method whereby microfilm 
can be placed on cards and then filed and 
handled as are any other cards. A number 
of case histories describe the benefits both 
in efficiency and expense of this system of 
using microfilming. 


P103—Papers and Index Cards 


This pocket-sized booklet is crammed with 
facts about paper. In non-technical terms, 
it tells what makes paper wear well and last 
long. It outlines the significant differences 
among the various grades of high quality 
papers and card stocks. Particularly stressed 
are the two factors that determine the quality 
of paper needed for any given record: The 
physical handling it must stand and, the 
number of years it will be kept. Included 
in the booklet is a table which classifies the 
four major grades of cotton fibre papers— 
100%, 75%, 50% and 25%—according to 
these two standards. 


P104—Now They've Found a Remedy 
for Work 


This 16-page booklet by Groucho Marx 
is typical of the comedian's humor and casts 
him in the role of a Hollywood star asked 
to play the part of a business executive in 
a moving picture. He tells how he dreamed 
of a recording instrument which would out- 
mode the method of dictating to a stenog- 
rapher. His subsequent embroilments with 
movie producers, sound-effects men, siren 
secretaries and attorneys whom he. retains to 
sue a leading manufacturer for stealing his 
idea become the plot of the comic narrative. 
The margins of an accompanying broadside 
are embellished with typical Marxian re- 
marks. 
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Management's Resp.—from page 59 


relationship between insurance com- 
panies and banks. Both groups are 
impressed with a public service. The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers states in its 
magazine—“The greatest risk to 
banks is that of dishonesty.” The 
F. D. I. C. recognizes this in its pub- 
lications which show that defalca- 
tions have been the largest single 
cause of insured bank failures. Of 
415 banks requiring aid from the 
F, D. I. C. in the seventeen years 
of its history, 120—more than 25% 
—were wrecked by dishonest em- 
ployees. We have an obligation to 
protect the insurance industry from 
such a catastrophe. Mr. Cook, a 
director of the F. D. I. C., recently 
said “the growing embezzlement rate 
is a matter of grave concern, but the 
percentage of dishonesty is no higher 
than in other lines of business, prob- 
ably not as high.” 


Check List 


In order properly to carry out 
their responsibility I suggest that 
those in charge of such matters first 
list on a piece of paper the points 
in their system of internal control 
that are vulnerable to attack by em- 
bezzlers. The following list is not 
all-inclusive but contains the most 
important items. 


A—Physical assets 
Cash, Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, 
Real Estate, Collateral 


B—Income 
1—Income from investments 
2-—Premium collections 
3—Bond reporting 


C—Disbursements 

1—Payroll 

2—Purchases and expenses 

3—Commissions and return pre- 

miums 

4—Claim payments 

Having set these down, each item 
should be checked against the system 
to see if proper controls have been 
established to prevent dishonest em- 
ployees from taking advantage of any 
weakness. 

1. Is proper authority obtained for 
the purchase and sale of securities ? 
Is proper control set up over “in” 
and “out” securities? A large life 





insurance company in the south sus- 
tained a loss of $74,000 partly 
through the treasurer embezzling 
proceeds of bonds which were sold 
on the market, and partly through 
pledging as collateral for personal 
loans, certificates of stock of the in- 
surance company which he held as 
trustee for the company. He was 
holding them as trustee for the com- 
pany so that they could be sold to 
the insured’s employees. In order to 
hypothecate the certificates, he sim- 
ply erased the word “trustee” after 
his name, and the rest was easy. 


Fictitious Mortgages 


Another employee of a large com- 
pany having access to securities, cov- 
ered up a loss of $85,000 by substitut- 
ing fictitious mortgages 
ones. 


for gor dd 


2. Is proper control maintained 
over “Receipts on hand and not de- 
posited ?”” The cashier of a large in 
surance company stole $150,000 over 
a period of sixteen years. The loss 
was only discovered when the prin- 
cipal died suddenly from a_ heart 
attack. He was the hard-working 
type who never took a vacation. The 
entire amount embezzled was taken 
in currency. The principal had 
charge of petty cash, out of which 
he would cash accommodation checks 
for employees. If he cashed a total 
of $325 of such accommodation 
checks, he was expected to make a 
requisition for a check in the amount 
of $325 to replenish his petty cash. 
This check would be drawn on the 
First National Bank (general ac- 
count), and he was supposed to cash 
it and at the same time deposit the 
accommodation checks in the same 
bank account. Instead, he made his 
requisition for $1,325 replenishment 
and cashed the check, deposited the 
$325 accommodation checks,  re- 
stored the $325 to petty cash, and 
stole the extra $1,000. His petty cash 
fund was kept in balance, but the 
First National Bank account was 
short $1,000. At the end of every 
month he had to find some means 
of concealing his accumulated short- 
age. This he did by falsely overstat- 
ing the amount of receipts on hand 
and not deposited, which he pur- 
ported to carry over to the succeed- 
ing month. 
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The chief means of concealment 
lay in the fact that several times dur- 
ing each month it was the practice 
to transfer large sums from the pre- 
mium accounts in banks all over the 
country, to the general account in 
the First National Bank. This is a 
practice common to a number of 
companies. He could not divert 
these transfers, but he used them for 
concealment. He used the system of 
‘faking’ the amount of “Receipts on 
hand and not deposited” which he 
purported to carry over and deposit 
in the succeeding month. The bank 
reconcilements at the month-end 
showed excessive amounts of re- 
ceipts not deposited, being always 
more than $100,000 and reaching as 
high as $200,000. After the princi- 
pal’s death, the normal amount of 
such “Cash on hand” was $5,000 to 
$8,000. The loss was permitted to 
remain undiscovered by several 
weaknesses in the system: 


Weaknesses 


a—In connection with bank recon 
cilements the principal was not re- 
quired to itemize his “Receipts not 
deposited,” but a memorandum from 
him of the aggregate amount he was 
carrying was always accepted with- 
out questioning. 
b—Duplicate deposit slips did not 
bear the stamp of the bank. The 
amount which he purportedly held 
1 “Receipts not deposited,” although 
equalling in total amount the amount 
of deposits subsequently made, was 
not composed of the same individual 
items. 


3. Are physical assets thoroughly 
checked at intervals? This is taken 
for granted; however, I have a 
strange account of a loss sustained 
by an investment banking concern. 
lhe president had fraudulently with- 
drawn over $200,000 of securities 
from the portfolio. The loss was 
discovered as the result of a routine 
questioning by a new stockholder at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
This naive person, after reports of 
the company’s activities, asked to see 
the stocks and bonds referred to in 
the financial statement. The de- 
faulter said “For twelve years no 
one has asked that question. The 
securities are not in the bank; I do 
not have them.” 


( To be continued ) 





EFFICIENT MESSAGE FORM 


has been made available for 
sending brief messages, and getting 
quick replies. It is made up in a 
three-part carbon-interleaved snap- 
apart set, with message space at the 
top and reply space at the bottom. 
In use a message is typed or 
written, then the center copy (ex- 
tended for the purpose) is snapped 
out ‘and retained as a follow-up 
copy. Balance of the set, including 
carbons, is sent to the person ad- 
dressed. (The form is spaced for 
mailing in window envelopes. ) 


lag Soave designed form 


The recipient writes his reply in 
the space indicated, separates the 
set, retains the original, and returns 
the copy to the sender. Now both 
parties have a complete record of 
both the message and the reply on a 
single sheet. 

A development of the Alfred Allen 
Watts Company, reply messages are 
real time-savers for correspondence 


among home offices, branches, 
agencies, and field men. They are 
made in two sizes. Also available is 
a two-part “One Way Message” 


where no reply is required. 


NEW office copying discovery... 


Revolutionary New 


ApEco 


New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact copies direct from 
original letters, forms, bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 
Here is the first major advancement in office copying in the last 15 
years. Can save up to 80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate retyp- 
ing, hand copying, checking or outside expensive copying service. 
The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes error-proof, 
legally-accepted, black-and-white photo-like copies— WITHOUT 
SLOW, MESSY DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It's 
fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by old methods. 
Makes prints instantly from any originals up to 11” x 17”—whether 
printed on one or two sides, and any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 
So low cost! So compact! 
Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced within the budget 
It's portable—just plug in any outlet— 
and the Auto-Stat is ready for instant operation. 


of even the smallest firm. 


Have Yoo Read This New Book? 









AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Here is a really informative, 
worthwhile, factual report on 
an important new copying 
development. New 12-poge 
booklet pictures and tells com- 
plete Auvto-Stat story—shows 
how you can use this revolution- 
ary new photo-copy method. 


Finished 
opies Feed 
Out Here! 


* 
- 


NO developing 
NO washing 
NO fixing 

_ NO drying 

| NO trays 

_ NO dark room 


MAIL TODAY 


easy 


COPIES PEEL APART! 










——------------4 


Dept. BIN-92 


American Photocopy Equipment a? 


2853 North Clark St., Chicago 14, 
Please Rush me—without 


details on this new photocopy method. 
Name 


| 

I 

| 2 Ate hoe 
| copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
| 

| 





Firm 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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Records Management—from page 53 


Simplified plans and procedures 
will enable an organization to have 
records maintained for future use 
in terms of (1) quick reference in 
further dealings with the same cus- 
tomer or correspondent, (2) guid- 
ance in the processing or handling 
of similar cases so that uniform pro- 
cedures will result, and (3) an 
historical record of the policies and 
actions of the organization. To 
satisfy any one of these, the plans 
and procedures must be designed for 
a service function so that any record 
may be easy of access at any time. 

The plans for maintenance of 
records must provide for (1) the 
use or uses (the way asked for) and 
the retention and disposal periods 
for records; (2) the current and 
future requirements of records at 
a minimum of man-hours, equip- 
ment, and supplies; and (3) operat- 
ing procedures that can be followed 
from written instructions unaffected 
by change in personnel. 

There should be a records ad- 
ministrator or one file executive who 
plans, advises, and instructs on the 


If you favor better quality at 
lower cost, you'll vote for the new 
WESTON BOND. A rag content paper 
made especially for letterheads and busi- 
ness forms, it carries the WESTON 


WESTON BOND 


He says it’s time to change 
to WESTON BOND 


methods for indexing and filing of 
the various types of records. He 
must be able to produce upon re- 
quest records under his custody and 
control. This function is similar to 
that of a chief accountant who plans, 
advises, and instructs on the methods 
for keeping accounting books and 
records in the organization. 

The records administrator should 
be given the necessary authority to 
organize, maintain, and supervise 
the records of the organization re- 
gardless of the physical location of 
the files. His responsibilities should 
cover 


1. Control and follow-up of incoming 
communications. 

2. Control of outgoing communica 
tions. 

3. Maintenance of a complete up- 
to-date record of each planned file, 
describing the class of records and 
method of arranging. 


4. Separation of the permanent 


from the transitory records to facili- 
tate disposal. 

5. Periodic elimination of the dupli- 
‘cate records that are maintained for 
current use only. 





name right in the watermark as a 
guarantee of extra value and dependabil- 

ity. Ask your printer to use it or write 

for sample book. Address Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Mass. Dept. BE 
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6. Maintenance at all times of a stafi 
of trained clerks for indexing and 
filing. 

7. Maintenance of a complete sched 
ule of records with authorized period 
for retention or disposal. 


Centralized control should cove: 
not just correspondence but all 
forms, documents, papers, data, sup 
porting papers for book entries, 
audits, and the supporting papers 
that are used to records. 
Among such records, the most com 
mon are customer correspondence, 


create 


orders, estimates, contracts, invoices 
(purchase and sales), vendors’ cor 
respondence, quotations, 
transcribed copies of 


orders, 
orders, 
vouchers, work orders, production 
orders, drawings, blueprints, credit 
information, material, 
and bills of lading. The terminology 
for the same types of records may 


advertising 


be different in ditferent businesses, 
but the basic purpose and use of the 
records are the same. 


Three Plans 


The plan used in a particular or 
ganization depends entirely upon the 
needs and demands of that organiza 
tion. The organization may prefet 
to delegate authority for administra 
tion of records to department man 
agers instead of centralized control 
vested in a administrator. 
The three records administration 


records 


plans are: (1) Decentralized files 
under departmental control; (2) 
Centralized files under records-de 


partment controls or 
ized control of 
centralized files. 


(3) Central 
centralized and de 


Much confusion usually accom 
panies any discussion of centralized 
and decentralized files. To allay 
some of the confusion, it should be 
explained that originally decentral 
ized files under departmental con 
trol were generally used; _ later. 
centralized files became the accepted 
plan; and at the present time, the 
trend is to decentralize files but to 
centralize the control under 4 
records administrator. Alert or 
ganizations are rapidly recognizing 
the advantages of centralized control 
over decentralized files and are 
placing all records under a records 
administrator. 

From the book 


Filing Operations 
Book Company. 


Records Management and 
published by McGraw-Hill 
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Now, Gray makes electronic dictation available 
to every business and professional office, with 


1W0 MODERN DOT METHOKS / 








i 
The completely modern dictating instru- 
>, ; 
; ment that does more for you! Its patented prin- 
n j ciple of disc recording with a stationary stylus \ets 
it i . 
1 &§ Audograph operate at any angle and under vibra- 
1 . . . 
y : tion—in car, train or plane. Records phone con- 
) versations, policy meetings, conventions. Takes 
s 4 
aed j 20-, 30- or 60-minute discs of paper-thin plastic 
which can be mailed, filed or used again. Get a 
free demonstration in your office! 
. 
1¢ 
at 
el ee@eeeoeeaeeesteesteseeereeeeweeeeeepeeeeeee @ 
cl 
n 
ol 
YT. 
mn “ ” 
The new “full control” method of tele- 
es 
2) hone dictation — several people dictating to a 
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centralized recording instrument.: All the cost- 
il ; : : 
saving advantages of a shared dictation network, 
le © © 
plus privacy of dictation and full control over the 
- recording unit! With AUDOGRAPH for heavy 
ec : 7 ins hee 
a dictation and PHONAUDOGRAPH for staff-level 
be dictation, you can now modernize dictation pro- 
al cedures throughout your organization. 
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AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. - 
e your Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.”’ Canada: l 
and ‘orthern Electric Co,, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. 1 FIRM TITLE 
Hill xport affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudograph are made by : 
: e Gray Manufacturing Cumpany—established 1891—originators of the Tele- i 
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Greed DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 
set with “‘thread-in"’ point 
section. A real time and 
money saver in any office. 





BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 


> 


MEMO PADS—available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style. 





AVAILABLE IN — GREY — BRONZE — 
WALNUT— MAHOGANY and GREEN 


MORRISTRAY-— one of the most functional 
letter trays on the market. Extra sturdy, 
two point suspension allows quick, easy 
access from the entire front and both 
sides. Available in either letter or legal 
size, tiers may be quickly added—removed 
—or combined. 


tT —The 





2 
of 5 quickly replaceable 
“thread in” points-extra fine, 
fine, medium, broad, stub. 


© 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined. per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets are equipped 
with iridium tipped points and each 
point is tested and approved at factory 
for writeability. 


Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 





Dept. BL-?, 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


ECONOMICAL REMODELING 


EW Marlite plastic-finished wall and ceiling panels 

make it easy to modernize drab, out-moded office 
interiors with a reasonably small outlay of time and 
money. Installation is fast and easy. 
in service without interruption. There is no messy 
plaster dust or lingering paint odors to contend with be 
cause a Marlite installation eliminates plastering, paint 
ing, and periodic redecorating. Hard, smooth, and 
flexible, these modern panels are produced by an ex 
clusive-heat-baked process that permanently bonds the 
colorful finish to a strong Masonite Duolux base. 


Jusy areas remain 


The durable plastic-finish slashes office maintenanc« 
costs. Dirt, grease, grime, smudges, and moisture ar¢ 
sealed out. The beautiful, lustrous colors are sealed in 
Lower maintenance costs result because the panels can be 
kept sparkling clean and spotless with just an occasional 
wiping with a damp cloth. An office interior remodeled 
with these panels instantly takes on new life—becomes an 
inviting background for increased business and employee 
efficiency. 


Sixty-seven striking color and pattern combinations 
make possible hundreds of decorating schemes. The 
distinctive patterns include plain, horizontaline, tile, 
wood and marble. The new Woodpanels, in particular, 
give any office interior a refreshing, inviting atmosphere. 
The large, but easy-to-handle, panels come in four-foot 
widths and in lengths up to twelve feet. They are easily 
cut and fitted with ordinary carpenters’ tools. 

Leading lumber and building material dealers carry 
these plastic-finished panels which are finding wider and 
wider use for remodeling and new construction of office 
interiors, rest rooms, lounges, cafeterias, hallways, 
lobbies, reception rooms, displays and fixtures. 
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pu can Cut your clerical costs 


with BETTER FILINGS 
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n | , A few of the practical topics wae age 
“ | £ this 40-page booklet discusses = st 
s © How to cut out waste motion gen cete S 
| © How to multiply your floor space 
. +? © Follow-up systems that work = = 
| - © Filing to find with speed and c racy” ~ 
3 When to cross-reference seh 
When to file by location OS ae 
When to file by subject ag 
What about file expansion? 3 
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Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 
clerical time appreciably —for you. 

In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated experi- Send 
ence in filing of Remington Rand . . . for 58 years the world’s leader 
in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to be without for this 
your copy. Use the handy coupon—now. F E 
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Booklet 
THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS Today 


Management Controls Library, Room 1355, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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Letters—from page 54 


legal and “trade” terms constantly 
being used that completely perplex 
the layman, and do the companies 
untold injustice. And there is hardly 
one that can’t be translated into 
simple, everyday language which will 
make the reader feel he is dealing 
with a friend rather than a 
cold blooded institution out to get 
his scalp. 

Over the past nine years, we have 
worked with four of the country’s 
leading insurance companies, and 
analyzed the daily mail of many 





A GOOD IDEA 


Saving money on planned enve- 





lope purchases is sound economy 
and good business. Consult the 


envelope manufacturer before 
designing forms and mailings 


requiring envelopes. He can save 
you money, help on design and 
expedite delivery. For more 
direct mail replies, be sure to 


specify that tangy, mint-flavor 
sealing flap. 





...9ave on Stock Form pay envelopes 


long square flap covers confidential 
data on printed form — and important 
morale messages can be added at 
little extra cost. 

All Shepco envelopes—Only Shepco envelopes 


have MINT-E-SEAL® 


the FLAVOR FLAP 


ENVELOPE CO. 


ONE ENVELOPE TERRACE, WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
New York Office: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 10 








Write today for samples — Dept. 129 
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others. In preparing guide letters 
for their home and field office man- 
uals, we’ve naturally had to review 
their policies and procedures for 
handling the various situations to be 
covered by these pattern letters. In 
case after case we have found that 
each office or department had 
established many of its own rules 

which all too frequently were 
at complete variance with those of 
others. It is little wonder that policy- 
holders became highly confused and 
irritated when they got caught in a 
cross-fire of such contradictory cor- 
respondence. 

Or often when questioning the 
soundness or fairness of some par- 
ticular procedure, we were told that 
at some forgotten date the company 
had lost a case for some forgotten 
sum under a similar condition. It 
would probably never occur again. 
Nevertheless, this dictatorial and of- 
fensive ruling must stand .. . re- 
gardless of how much ill-will it may 
create in the future. 


Common Sense and Consideration 


Of course, established procedures 
are essential to any organization as 
complex as an insurance company 

where such large amounts of 
money are involved, and mistakes 
can be so costly. But this does not 
prevent vou from having them drawn 
up with an eye to creating good 
public relations . . . as well as pro- 
tecting your company. Nor is it an 
excuse for failing to see that your 
personnel interprets them in a con- 
siderate, common sense manner. 
Here is a good example of what | 
mean : 


A short time ago a very prominent 
man died. In going through his 
papers his wife found a policy for 
$5,000, along with some insurance 
he carried with other companies. 
She mailed in the usual proof of 
death papers, and after quite a wait 
received a form she was requested 
to sign, acknowledging payment in 
full. She returned the form unsigned 
with a note saying she refused to 
acknowledge any payment she had 
not received. In about a month, a 
letter arrived stating that if this was 
an unusual case, they would gladly 
send her a check without further 
delay. But they didn’t explain why 


it was unusual . 
not. 


. and in fact it was 
. as further events proved. 


Having become thoroughly exas 
perated, she finally wrote the presi 
dent. He quickly replied and en 
closed a check . . . along with his 
apologies for the stupid way in which 
the entire transaction had been han 
dled. Perhaps he recognized het 
name, and realized she was in 
position to give his firm a millior 
dollars worth of bad publicity. But 
at least, he had the good sense to 
admit his company was in the wrong, 
and try to rectify the error immedi 
ately. However, you may be sure 
the dumb, thoughtless treatment she 
received originally, has made het 
hesitate a long time before recom 
mending this organization to het 
friends and acquaintances. 

Almost every phase of operations 
has either a direct or indirect bearing 
on the effectiveness of correspond 
ence. But since letterwriting pro 
grams are comparatively new 
and few people have had the experi 
ence and background required to 
conduct them properly . a great 
deal of time and money is being 
wasted in misdirected efforts. But 
the keen interest in this long ne 
glected phase of the business is evi 
dent from the many inquiries we 
receive for information about our 
service, and the large number of 
concerns that have subscribed to 
“Letter Clinic”. . . the first authen 
tic training material developed spe 
cially for the insurance field. 

This articles will deal 
with this vital public relations prob 
lem 


series of 


. based on experience with 
four major companies. It will at 
tempt to give you helpful suggestions 
on how to conduct a letter writing 
program of your own . how to 
overcome many of the pitfalls in 
volved and why it is neces 
sary for top management to take 
an active interest in it. As a starter, 
the next article will describe the 
procedure followed in developing an 
effective training course for the Mu 
tual Life of New York, The Con 
necticut Mutual and the Home and 
Canada Life. . . and explain why it 
has proven so highly successful ove 
the years. It will contain many tip 
that will save you time and mone 

and enable you to obtain quic! 
and lasting results. 


Best’s Life New 
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ae Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without . 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fastener: 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tab 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealer: 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 








To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Please forward complete informa 

tion and prices on the items checked. 
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FM 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


. Addressing 

. Checkwriting 

. Dictating 

. Intercommunication 

. Papert Folding 

. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 


Chair Cushions 


. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


ive. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
‘22. 
123. 
137. 


124 
102 





Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Photocopying 
. Thin (Copy) 


. Visual Policy Jackets 





SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 


Business Forms 


. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 


Paper Perforator: 
Pens 


. Pencils 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Copyholder: 

. Justitier 

b. Line Indicator 

7. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


141. 


. Cord Cover 
. Holder 

. Index 

. Silencer 


. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 

. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
175. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
Ere 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

7%. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagraming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 


ae 
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Work Smarter—from page 42 


other. When the first man dies, his 
surviving associate is going to need 
money, if he is to be able to purchase 
the decedent’s share of the business. 
Isn’t that a simple “single-need” 
situation? Only life insurance can 
guarantee delivery of the money he 
will need. 

Key-man insurance has been en- 
joying a modest boom in the last few 
years. Pure key-man insurance for 
indemnification purposes, is a clear- 
cut case of the “single-need” sale. 


My Interview Outline 


I try to start every interview roll- 
ing with one or more punch ques- 
tions, then cover the written “inter- 
view guide,” point by point. It is 
particularly helpful, when the inter- 
view is in the nature of a conference 
with several associates in a business, 
or with business associates and their 
accountants or attorneys, to have 
such a track to run on. 

This interview guide, or outline, is 
especially prepared for each inter- 
view of this type, and a copy is placed 


before each person present. Natur- 
ally, the outline varies from case to 
case, depending on the form of the 
business. The sample outline is one 
I designed for use with a stockholder 
in a closely-held corporation, which 
had a net worth of about $200,000. 

By touching briefly on each outline 
point, you can find out which of the 
buttons are the ones that ring the 
bells in the prospect’s mind, and then 
you can lean on that button or those 
buttons until he surrenders. 
Discussion outline— 


BLANK SHOE CO., INC. 


I. Stock’'to be retained or sold by estate ? 
A. If retained—general considerations 


1. How much income, in what 
form? 

2. Who pays death taxes on the 
shares? 


3. Valuation for tax purposes? 
4. Can Section 115(g) (3) be 
used? 
B. If sold—general considerations 
1. Corporate entity, or  stock- 
holders to purchase? 
2. Option agreement vs. binding 
agreement? 
II. Terms of Sale 
A. Price for purpose of agreement ° 
1. Formula method ? 
2. Fixed by periodic agreement ? 





1926 
1952 


we're not running a race. 


themselves. 


Who’s Ahead? 


You'll find pace-setters at National Old-Line . . 


For 26 years our best efforts have been given to service. 
As a natural result, the rewards have taken care of 





3. Other methods, book value, etc ? 
4. Estate tax repercussions ? 
B. Funding plan 
1. Cash and/or instalments 
a. Income tax considerations 
b. Business considerations, im 
pairment of working capital, 
etc. 
. Guaranteed plan vs. expediency 
Ill. No Formal Plan, or Unfunded Plan 
A. Money costs 
B. Other costs 


» 


IV. A Formal and Funded Plan—Surviv 
ing Asse ciate ( Ss) 4 
\. Business credit and business mo i 
mentum i 





B. Cash reserves for emergencies 
1. Informal pension plan? 
C. “Business purpose” (Emeloid Co 
Inc. decision ) 
V. A Formal and Funded Plan—Heirs 
\. Assured income source vs. ques 
tionable income source 
B. Co-ordination with over-all Estat 
Plan 
1. Testamentary disposition 
a. Testamentary trust, or out 
right? 
b. Minors involved ? 
c. Marital deduction ? 
2. Inter-vivos trust 
. Settlement options (additional 
direct beneficiary ) 
a. Guarantees of 
principal 
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income and 














. but 


As for “who’s ahead” . . . the rapid growth of National 
Old Line proves that client, agent, and company are 
ahead of the game. 

One good reason is the rapidly expanding territory in 
which the National Old Line Insurance Company 
operates embraces such a diversity of section and 
climate as to provide any desired location, whether of 
choice or need. 

Now operating in the States of Arkansas, Arizona, 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. 


“More than a Quarter-Century of Service” 





nal Old Line. 


rance Company 
Arkansas 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$178,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 


ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 












4 ? * ince 1620 when a small band 

of Pilgrims landed on New 
England’s shores, this hardy group of 
pioneers has been recognized as the foun- 


f ders of the American way of life. When 
§ ,T . i 
; ... The Company also holds over $78,000,000 State Mutual was chartered in 1844, an 
‘ : am Coe organization for the protection of all its 
q in Assets for their benefit . . Policies in members, it was only natural that a Pil- 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force grim be incorporated into the Company 
- eae : seal as a symbol of undaunted courage, 
is over $215,000,000 . . . The State Life offers frugality and complete soundness that 
} splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal has since meant financial security and 
; 1 , — 1 : peace of mind to countless thousands. 
: contract, and up-to-date training and service Now, 108 years later, it is with a 
\ facilities 


for those qualified. 


* 


great deal of pride that I have been 
selected as a spokesman to tell the 
countryside of State Mutual’s policies, 
benefits and plans. From time to time 
you will see me with messages that I 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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promise will be of interest. 


STATE:-MUIWAL-LIFE 


AAUNAIICE 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








It may be helpful if I give you 
some of the comments that can be 
made as you discuss the successive 
points in the outline. I think these 
comments will illustrate what I mean 
by the constant pressure of facts : 

IN RE: Point I—‘‘Stock to be 
retained or sold by estate? 

“That's a decision that’s going to 
When 
then, on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis, with all kinds of 
legal, tax and emotional complica- 
tions ? 


be made anyway, someday. 
is the best time 


Or now, cooly and logically, 
with a chance to minimize taxes, to 
minimize legal headaches, and to 
minimize expense?” A second im- 
portant thought on this point 1s, 
“Which of your heirs can you be 
sure will have the qualities that make 
for capable business management ?” 
IN RE: I, A, 1, of the outline 
How much income, and in what 
form?” 
“What has been your dividend in- 
me from this corporation in the 
last few (and prosperous) years 7” 
“How much do you think the gov- 
ernment would allow the corporation 
‘0 pay your widow in salary, if she 
ontinued to stay at home with your 
youngsters ?” 
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“Could the corporation continue 
to buy and operate a Cadillac for 
your widow's use ?” 

“If your associate and his wife had 
been killed in one of those Labor 
Day weekend auto accidents, how 
much would this corporation be pay- 
ing to their two teen-age children ?” 

IN RE: I, A, 2—‘Who pays 
death taxes on the shares?” 

“Where do you want the Federal 
government—as the preferred heir 
under your will, or as the primary 
beneficiary on your life insurance?” 

“Which block of assets in your 
estate do you want used up to pay 
off the government ‘mortgage’ on 
your stock in this corporation ?” 

“Do you consider that it is im- 
portant that your business not be 
auctioned off to pay death taxes ?” 

Moving along to IIA—*Price for 
purpose of Agreement.” I have been 
able to start a very lively discussion 
with this type of comment: “Al- 
though you tell me that you have a 
survivor-purchase agreement with an 
automatic valuation method, tied to 
book value, and I commend your 
sound judgment in having an agree- 
ment, there’s one question that oc- 
curs to me: How good is your valua- 


tion method in this period of infla- 
tion, when you have been depreciat- 
ing your assets as fast as the tax 
laws will let you. Not only that, I'll 
bet you have ‘expensed’ an awful 
lot of repairs that have had the effect 
of adding substantial value to your 
plant and equipment.” 


“Hobson's Choice" 


The one point I hope I have made 
is this one: the average agent, who 
has been selling average individuals, 
can sell the average business just as 
easily! As a matter of fact, I am 
convinced that the average agent will 
sell more good life insurance, and 
have more fun doing it, if he deliber- 
ately plans to spend part of his time 
prospecting for business life insur- 
ance. 

This brings me back to the subject 
of my talk: WORK SMARTER— 
NOT HARDER! Actually, each of 
us has a choice, but I think it is “‘a 
Hobson's choice.” 

Those of you who are not from 
New England may not recognize the 
phrase ‘“Hobson’s choice.” The 
phrase had its beginnings in a small 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Work Smarter—Continued 


New England town where a Mr. 
Hobson ran a livery stable. People 
who went to Hobson's Livery Stable 
to hire a horse and rig paid the same 
price, no matter what horse they 
hired. Mr. Hobson gave them com- 
plete freedom of choice—they could 
select any horse they wanted, except 
that it had to be the horse in the stall 
nearest the door! 

So it is, I think, with the average 
life insurance agent. General Agent’s 
suspicions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, most of us are working 
about as hard as we can consistently. 
Hence we, like the customers of 
Hobson’s Livery Stable, back in 
New England, have a “choice”: 
WORK SMARTER—NOT 
HARDER! 


NEW C.L.U. DESIGNATION 


HE award of a new professional 
designation, Chartered Life 
Underwriter Associate, was author- 
ized at a recent special meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 


can College of Life Underwriters, 
to become effective with the 1952 
Conferment Exercises. 

Equal in status to the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation, the 
new C. L. U. Associate designation 
will be awarded to persons meeting 
the same eligibility and examination 
requirements, but whose experience 
is in the nature of life insurance 
company administrative activities or 
activities closely related to life in- 
surance. The C. L. U. designation 
will be available to persons whose 
qualifying experience is based upon 
life insurance sales and service, man- 
aging, training or supervising those 
engaged in life insurance sales and 
service, or college and university 
teaching of life insurance. 

Persons who are awarded the 
C. L. U. Associate designation will 
be eligible to use it as a professional 
designation, eligible for a C. L. U. 
diploma, and entitled to wear the 
C. L. U. key. 

Either the C. L. U. or the C. L. U. 
Associate designation may be sub- 
stituted for the other upon the com- 
pletion of the necessary experience 
requirements. Concurrent with the 
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adoption of the C. L. U. Associats 
designation, the Certificate of Pro 
ficiency award has been discontinued 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, President oi 
the American College, in comment 
ing upon the new designation said 

. “I believe that the C. L. U 
Associate designation adopted in th 
25th year of C. L. U. represents a 
positive and enlightened step for 
ward into the next 25 years oi 
C. L. U. growth. Increased C. L. U 
activity among persons engaged in 
company positions and in positions 
closely related to life insurance will 
have a beneficial effect in raising 
still further the standards of service 
to the public by the life insurance 
business. Greater understanding ot 
the problems of those engaged in 
selling and servicing life insurance 
is sure to follow if more persons in 
home offices undertake the C. L. U 
studies.” 

More complete information about 
the requirements for the C. L. U 
Associate designation may be ob 
tained by writing to the Registration 
Board, American College of Life 
Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4+, Pennsylvania. 
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(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 


¥ Established Territories in the 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
R. D. 


Lowry, Pres. 
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: OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


A sound growing company: 


B Insurance in Force ....... $51,000,000 
RB Assets ..... ER er 3,350,000 
3 eran an bag keen 350,000 
E BE oie rak ak oped uae 850,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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U. says Mrs. Robert R. Humpton, 

in Burlington, lowa 

ms After his first year of college Bob decided 

vill that life insurance was the field of selling he 

ing wanted most. His production was good from www? 

ie the minute he entered the business. How could it eter ds 
ae help but be, with Minnesota Mutual's dynamic >) j 

sales tools? One look at the Success Bond Story eo 

© ° . 

: and Bob knew he had found his way of helping ‘ .. ithe : 
in Tage fie wy ecg gee saPrpbee Byatt Their Dad is happy in his work... and the entire 

“e agree —— 7% ; family is proud and happy to be a part of such a 
_ the helpful sales tools he received, Bob found fine company.” 
peg that working for Minnesota Mutual is like be- Robert R. Humpton is a member of the Company's 
l longing to a great family. The satisfaction he 4" Club for persistency, having a renewal ratio 

receives by making a valuable contribution to of 93.3. He eee - ene “ties > 
cock n I ; rds cess to Minnesota Mutual's Organize ales Plan 

— were _ po ae Gat Sato waren. . . ; with the amazing Success-O-Graph*, used exclu- 
U, After a little over four years with Minnesota sively by meny Minsesote Matuaiites. 
ob Mutual, we recently bought our second new car, Write for information. No obligution. 

ie have our own home and a son and daughter. 5 Secidenst Tl. Geeta 
-ife THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY t 
eet, SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA = ORGANIZED 1880 } 








ACUTE DISEASE MORTALITY 


AYMENTS for deaths from the 


appendicitis was only 
acute 


one-seventh 
of 1931’s figure. For the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth, 
the proportion dropped to only one- 
ninth the 1931 figure, although the 
‘number of births in the country last 
year was about 80 percent greater 
than 20 years ago. 


1931 figure and now account for 26 
million dollars, while payments be- 
cause of suicide and homicide showed 
appreciable decreases. 


diseases have decreased 
sharply in the last 20 years, statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company pointed out re- 
cently in an announcement that the 
company paid out a record $312,294, 
281 in death claims last year. 

The decrease in 


222 2 wee eters ® 


Many Die Young 
The principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
also showed a remarkable drop. 


last year’s total death claim pay- 
ments of $312,294,281 were the 
highest in the Metropolitan's history, 
and were $25,000,000 over 1950 and 
more than twice 1931’s total pay- 
ments. 


payments for 
deaths from a number of important 
diseases, not only in proportion to While death claim payments for 
the total but in actual sums paid out, the acute 
illustrate the remarkable control 
over mortality from those diseases 





diseases decreased, the 
claims for deaths from the chronic 
degenerative diseases have been ris- 














since 1931, they added. 


Data 


For example, pneumonia and in- 
fluenza were responsible for nearly 
$13,000,000 in claims in 1931, but 
for only $5,094,000 last vear. The 
claims paid for tuberculosis dropped 
from over 11 millions to under 5 in 
the same period. 

Even more impressive records 
were established for other diseases. 
The proportion of death claims for 
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ing steadily. This, the statisticians 
declared, is due to the fact that more 
people are living to an age when 
these diseases have the 
effect. 

Thus last year the circulatory dis- 
eases and cancer together accounted 
for three out of every four dollars 
disbursed in death claims; in 1931 
the proportion was two of every five 
dollars. Actual sums paid out in- 
creased about 31% times. 

Payments for accidental deaths in- 
creased by eight million over the 


greatest 


“Large sums are paid each year 
on insured persons who die during 
the working period of life,” the 
statisticians concluded. ‘More than 
$214,000,000, or not far from 70 
percent of all death claim payments 
made by the Metropolitan in 1951, 
was on the lives of policyholders 
who died before reaching age 65. 
Of this total, nearly $160,000,000 
was disbursed for policyholders who 
died in the ages between 45 and 64 
years ; not far from $55,000,000 was 
paid for those who failed to reach 
age 45.” 





A. & H. Developments—from page 36 


mittee was formed to consider means 
of improving persistency. As public 
interest developed first in hospital 
expense insurance and then, more 
recently, in major medical expense 
insurance, subcommittees were de- 
veloped to give special consideration 
to problems peculiar to these types 
of coverages. Recently, subcommit- 
tees have been established to study 
the possibilities of insuring sub- 
standard risks and persons employed 
in hazardous occupations, to the end 
that accident and health insurance 
might be made of increasing value 
to the insuring public. In the main, 
then, the resources of the companies 
comprising the Bureau are used to 
the utmost in the constant study of 
problems surrounding the writing of 
accident and health insurance. 

A great area of this responsibility 
might be considered as being ful- 
filled by all other activities of the 
Bureau, since they are all devoted to 
development of greater knowledge of 
the business which, in turn, cannot 
help but promote efficiency and eco- 
nomy in their fullest and most un- 
derlying sense. Additionally, how- 
ever, there is a standing subcom- 
mittee devoted to methods and pro- 
cedures. This subcommittee studies 
specific problems as well as report- 
ing upon many matters in this area 
including time and money saving 
devices. Periodically the Bureau 
also holds seminars devoted entirely 
to this subject whereat companies 
share their knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

A salient responsibility of the 
Bureau is to express the views of 
its companies as to matters affecting 
the business of accident and health 
insurance. In the execution of this 
responsibility, the Bureau, through 


o> 


its staff and committees, represents 
the interests of its companies before 
legislative bodies, government of- 
ficials, study commissions, and 
boards of inquiry. It offers coopera- 
tion in the development of measures 
which will serve to raise the stand- 
ards of the business. Thus in recent 
years it has given its assistance in 
the development of the Uniform In- 
dividual Accident and Sickness Pol- 
icy Provisions Law, the Official 
Guide for the Filing and Approval 
of Forms, the Statement of Prin- 
ciples, and the measures developed 
by the All-Industry Committee. A 
thoroughly coordinated bulletin serv- 
ice advises member companies of all 
developments and of all require- 
ments, legislative or regulatory, 
which must be met as well as the 
most feasible manner of meeting 
such requirements. Necessary 
amendatory riders are recommended 
as are sample policies devoted to 
statutory requirements. An _ ever 
current Digest of Laws and Regu- 
lations is also maintained for the 
benefit of member companies giving 
them completely annotated informa- 
tion on all requirements. Supple- 
ments to this Digest also provide 
specialized aids to policy drafting 
and filing requirements. 


Better Understanding 


This is a broad, sweeping respon- 
sibility. In carrying out its intent 
the Bureau supplies information to 
schools and colleges, cooperates with 
student studies, and has constant 
contact with the faculty of several 
universities. The staff also cooper- 
ates with authors in the preparation 
of books and articles, prepares a 
constant flow of press releases, 
writes articles, collects information 
of general interest concerning the 
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business, and furnishes speakers for 
various groups. Through these 
means many misunderstandings con- 
cerning accident and health insur- 
ance are eliminated and correct in- 
formation is disseminated to an ever 
increasingly broad segment. Today 
there is more interest in this form 
of insurance than ever before. This 
interest will not lessen. To the con- 
trary, it will grow. The general pub- 
lic is interested in knowing about a 
form of insurance which will protect 
it from the financial hazards of ac 
cident and sickness. Unions, em- 
ployers, persons with special haz- 
ards, doctors, hospital administra- 
tors, legislators, all are vitally inter 
ested in this subject today. Their 
valid curiosity must of necessity be 
fulfilled. 


A Forum for Discussion 


Perhaps the most valuable of all 
the Bureau services to its member 
companies, at least after all the 
others can be taken for granted, is 
that of providing a forum for the 
discussion and consideration of prac- 
tices and problems affecting or re- 
lating to the accident and health 
insurance business and a medium of 
exchange of information. The Bu 
reau conducts meetings, seminars, 
and forums periodically at which 
matters of concern to writers of 
accident health insurance are 
discussed. At these sessions papers 
based on thorough analysis matters 
vital to the business are presented 
and discussed. The exchange of 
thoughts and opinions at these gath- 
erings is invaluable to member com 
panies. Equally invaluable are the 
personal and company contacts and 
close associations which naturally 
flow from such meetings. Examples 
of studies made, papers prepared, 
and matters discussed at recent 
meetings arranged by the Bureau 
include such things as the value of 
an acciglent and health program to 
companies and agents, the prob- 
lems of writing hospital expense in- 
surance, group insurance claim 
trends, statutory disability problems. 
considerations surrounding the writ- 
ing of major medical expense insur- 
ance, recent regulatory requirements. 
conservation of business, noncan- 
cellable insurance, the problems aris- 


and 
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ing out of modern warfare, under- 
writing and risk selection problems, 
economic methods and procedures, 
the writing of small groups, and 
group insurance underwriting and 
procedural problems. 


Conclusion 


Since its formation, the Bureau 
has been one of the most construc- 
tive forces in the development of 
accident and health insurance in 
America ; a development marked not 
only by growth and increased public 
confidence but by movement from 
a haphazard business giving limited 
coverages, as it was a hundred years 
ago, to a business granting broad, 
comprehensive coverages ethically 
executed. Today, sixty-one years 
later, it continues to serve the needs 
of its ever increasing number of 
member companies. Its activities 
today, in response to the demands 
placed upon it, are greater than ever 
in its history. It is a vital organiza- 
tion functioning through its staff 
and the company representatives 
who comprise its committees and 
subcommittees. 

These efforts have accomplished 
much through the years. The con- 
tribution to member companies, to 
their agents, to the entire business, 
to good government, and to the 
public has been tremendous. Too 
numerous to mention here, often 
too general or obscure to be ac- 
counted specifically, they, in the 
main, serve to develop a greater 
knowledge of and familiarity with 
the entire complex subject of ac- 
cident and _ health insurance. 
Through the years the Bureau has 
been responsible for the appreci- 
able broadening of policy coverage, 
clarification in policy language, im- 
provement in techniques, develop- 
ment and acceptance of sound regu- 
latory measures, and a general lift- 
ing of the standard of accident and 
health insurance in the United 
States. And the proof of the pud- 
ling is in the eating : the phenomenal 
levelopment of public confidence in 
this form of insurance, no better ex- 
cmplified than the 500% growth in 
overage in force in the past ten 
vears alone. 

It has been sixty-one years of 
service to a great many persons and 
interests spreading far beyond the 
interests of its member companies. 








Coming Through Ahead of Time! 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Reaches $200 Million Mark! 


On October 5th, next, Bankers Nation- 
al will celebrate its 25th Anniversary. 
For that date, we had a goal of $200 
million of insurance in force—that fig- 
ure was reached on June I 1th! 


An enthusiastic agency force, new, espe- 
cially designed policies—Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospital—generous commis- 
sions, and a sincere, friendly and inter- 
ested Home Office personnel have made 
that possible. 


Banbeovsy Na 


Life Insurance Company 


MOnTCLAIR, Nn. J 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 





LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e¢ HEALTH e¢ HOSPITAL 














MORTGAGE BANKERS MEETING 


HE largest meeting of mortgage 
lenders and investors ever held 
in this country is indicated by ad- 
vance reservations for the 39th an- 


life insurance company executives, 
mortgage, commercial and mutual 
savings bankers, builders, real estate 
officials and title and trust company 
nual convention of the Mortgage officers from every state and Canada, 
Zankers Association of America Mexico, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
scheduled for the Conrad Hilton will attend. Running concurrently 
Hotel, Chicago, September 29- will be the 13th annual Exhibit of 
October 2. Approximately 3,000 Building, Industry and Services, a 
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to the American College 
of Life Underwriters on its 25th anniversary. 
Its advancement of the CLU program is a 


notable contribution to Life Insurance and to 


the American Way of Life. 





The Equitable Life of lowa has long endorsed and 
supported the CLU movement. It contributes to the 
Cooperative Fund and includes CLU studies as an in- 
tegral part of its training program. It presents en- 
graved CLU keys to graduating candidates and pays 
their expenses to attend the conferment exercises. 

The Equitable Life of lowa is proud of its 40 associ- 
ates who have earned the CLU designation and of 
the many Equiowans now completing CLU study. 
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home show for those who build and 
finance homes. It will also be larger 
than any previous presentation. 

The meeting is likely to be a par 
ticularly important one for the in 
dustry, said Aubrey M. Costa, Asso 
ciation president and president, 
Southern Trust & Mortgage Co., 
Dallas. 

“Mortgage lending, after experi- 
encing one of the most active decades 
in its history, was severely curtailed 
as a result of the March, 1951 Fed 
eral Reserve-Treasury ‘accord’ to 
withdraw support of government 
bonds at par. 


VA and FHA 


“A large number of institutional 
investors turned to other forms of 
investments, principally because led 
eral Housing Administration and 
Veterans Administration interest 
rates remained frozen at their former 
levels. 

“The mortgage market has im- 
proved some since that time and 
there has been some resumption of 
buying,” Costa added, “but the 
market for VA loans is still very 
weak and spotty with institutional 
investors generally buying them only 
at a discount. The market for FHA 
loans is only fair. Investors are, 
however, eager for good conventional 
loans—those made without govern 
ment insurance or guarantee—where 
the interest rate is in line with the 
general investment market.” 

One of the Convention sessions 
will feature a broad review of the 
situation created by these develop- 
ments with government agency 
heads, builders, lenders and investors 
participating. 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, 
Economist and Lamont professor at 
Harvard University, and Ben H. 
Wooten, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, will be 
principal speakers at the convention. 
Secretary Snyder will speak on the 
government's fiscal plans and_poli- 
cies and Dr. Slichter will analyze 
prospective conditions in business 
and industry in the immediate future. 
Mr. Wooten will speak on banking 
and credit conditions. 
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HE program for the 63rd An- 

nual Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
which will be held at Atlantic City, 
September 8-12 is completed and 
the week’s schedule of activities ap- 
proved, announces Vernon L. 
Phillips, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, Philadelphia, national pro- 
gram chairman, 

Recognized as the largest gather- 
ing of life insurance men and women 
in the world, NALU’s 63rd Annual 
Convention will initially get under 
way on September 6, when its board 
of trustees will convene in all-day 
session to review and discuss the 
work accomplished by the Associa- 
tion during the administrative year 
about to close and to establish poli- 
cies and principles to be employed 
during the convention and for the 
guidance of leaders in the future. 


Committees First 


The Convention will officially 
open on September 8, when all of 
NALU’s important committees will 
hold sessions and work to put their 
annual reports in final form for the 
consideration of the board of trustees 
that evening, prior to their presenta- 
tion to the National Council on 
September 9. 

Two other important groups that 
will also hold business meetings on 
Monday will be the board of direc- 
tors of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, with 
Carl M. Spero, CLU, New York 
City, president of the Society, di- 
recting, and the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table of which 
Minna Hensley, Franklin Life, 
Salina, Kansas, is chairman. 

On Tuesday the National Council 
will hold its all-day business session 
and hear reports of the officers and 

ll NALU committees which will be 
discussed by delegates from all over 
the country. As a break in the day’s 
business, association leaders will 
ittend a luncheon sponsored jointly 
by NALU and LUTC. Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CLU, NALU and LUTC 
managing director, will preside at 
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N.A.LLU. CONVENTION 


the luncheon, and A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual, Mil- 
waukee and NALU trustee and 
chairman of its Committee on As- 
sociations, will share the chairman- 
ship of the program with Orville 
Beal, vice president, Prudential, 
Newark, N. J., and currently presi- 
dent of LUTC. Two nationally 
known guest speakers, Hubert Davis, 
Union Central, New York City, and 
Herbert M. Holcomb, United Fi- 
delity, Dallas, will complete the 
luncheon program. 


General Session 


Tuesday afternoon the board of 
trustees of the American College of 
Life Underwriters will hold its an- 
nual meeting, and in the evening the 
first gala event of the convention, the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table reception and dinner 
will be held in Haddon Hall, the 
Convention headquarters hotel. 

The first full-dress session of the 
convention will be held on Wednes- 
day morning in the Casino Theatre 
on the Boardwalk, and will be called 
to order by Program Chairman 
Phillips. The program calls for 
greetings from the New Jersey and 
Atlantic City host associations and 
from the elected heads of the vari- 
ous institutional groups within the 
business. The first part of the pro- 
gram will include the presidential re- 
port of Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, 
Occidental Life of California, Los 
Angeles, and a brief report by Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, CLU, NALU 
managing director. These will be 
followed by an address by Olen EF. 
Anderson, vice president, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston. 

The second part of the opening 
session will be The American Col- 
lege Hour and will be directed by 
Julian S. Myrick, chairman of its 
board of trustees. Featured speaker 
for this part of the program will be 
Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
Peninsular Life and Occidental Life 
of North Carolina, and currently 
president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Another important function that 
will take place on Wednesday is a 
luncheon for all women underwrit- 
ers attending the convention. This 
will be sponsored jointly by NALU’s 
Committee of Women Underwriters 
and the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table. Nell F. Burns, 
New England Mutual, Birmingham, 
Ala., is responsible for the dramatic 
pageant entitled, “Leading Ladies of 
Life Insurance,” that will be pre- 
sented following the luncheon and 
Elsie Doyle, Union Central, Cincin- 
nati, chairman of NALU’s women’s 
committee, and Minna Hensley, 
chairman of the WOMDRT, will 
share honors as co-chairmen. 

On Wednesday morning the 
American Society, C.L.U., will hold 
its annual business meeting follow- 
ing a breakfast at Haddon Hall. In 
the afternoon the Society will stage 
a seminar of chapter activities and 
the executive secretaries of state and 
local associations will conduct a 
round table discussion of association 
activities and administration. The 
featured speaker at this latter session 
will be Reuel W. Elton, general man- 
ager, American Trade Association 
Executives, Washington, D. C. No 
other events are scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon and delegates 
not attending the two latter sessions 
will be free for relaxation. 


Conferment Exercises 


One of the highlights of the con- 
vention will be the dinner and con- 
ferment exercises conducted by the 
American College and the American 
Society. This will be held on 
Wednesday evening, September 10, 
and the principal speaker will be Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in the fields of 
business, public service and educa- 
tion. 

Three big events are planned for 
Thursday, September 11. In the 
morning the Agents’ National Sales 
Seminar, starring five successful 
agents representing both ordinary 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
7% WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plens 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


157 E. Erle Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 


43% Blvd. Ities 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
108 W. ——— St. Chicage |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successer fe Deneld F. Campbell and Dendd 
; F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actueries. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S, LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


$.1 WALA Wa. HL CPA 

i foam, FA a) Kelly 

WL A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murray 
Franklin 2-4020 

















Miles M. Dawson & Seon, Inc. 
Censulting Actueries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


108 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 

















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








N.A.L.U. Meeting—Continued 


and combination companies an 
located in both metropolitan an 

rural territories will, according t 

past experience, fill the Casin 
Theatre. Running concurrently wi 

be the first annual meeting of th 

newly created General Agents’ ani 
Managers’ Conference of NALI 

This session will present three na 
tionally prominent agency heads. .\ 
luncheon will follow the general 
agents’ and managers’ meeting with 
A. J. McAndless, president, Lincoln 
National Life, as the featured 
speaker. 

The other big event scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon is the meeting 
of the National Council for action on 
the report of the Committee on 
Nominations and the election of new 
officers and trustees. This will be 
followed by a business session of the 
full convention for action on reports 
of the Committees on By-Laws and 
Resolutions. 


Million Dollar Round Table 


The climax of the Thursday pro- 
gram will be more than forty com- 
pany dinners which will be held in 
Haddon Hall and other Boardwalk 
hotels. These will precede the recep- 
tion and ball in honor of President 
and Mrs. Cleeton. 


convention 
session schedules two prominently 


The closing general 


known life insurance fieldmen—one 
a general agent, C. Brainerd Meth 
eny, Fidelity Mutual, Pittsburgh, 


and the other an agent, A. C. F. 
Finkbiner, Jr., CLU, Northwestern 
Mutual, Philadelphia. This program 
will also include the renowned Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour 
which will be presented in panel 
form with all members of the 
MDRT executive committee pai 
ticipating. Detailed schedules of all 
of these programs will be released 
in the near future. 


Tle annual Fellowship Luncheon 
on Friday, September 12, will be th: 
closing feature of the 63rd Annual! 
Convention and will be climaxed b 
the presentation of the John Newto 
Russell Memorial Award for 195 
to the individual voted as havin: 
made a distinguished contributio: 
to the institution of life insurance. 
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By O. D Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas 





Where Policy Does not Provide that 

Insured Must Submit to Surgery Before 

Recovery, and Insured Fails to Agree 
to Surgery Held Insurer Bound. 


W. ©. Applegate was employed 
by the Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion prior to April 1949, and on 
April 11th of that year received an 
injury resulting in his total dis- 
ability before he had reached the age 
of 60. 


There existed a group insurance 
policy with the defendant John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and the policy provided 
in part as follows: “If due proof is 
furnished to the company on_ its 
prescribed forms that the Employee 
ceased active work due to total dis- 
ability from bodily injury or disease 
before having attained the age of 60 

. and that the Employee was 
permanently, continuously and 
wholly prevented thereby for life 
from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit and 
provided that such disability shall 
have continued for a period of at 
least six months.” 


\fter the injury plaintiff Apple- 
gate continued to work until April 
20, 1949 when he was placed on 
furlough. He did go back to the 
thee to talk about the possibility of 
ork but physically did not feel 
le to do so. In November he was 
nporarily suspended from employ- 
nt and on April 5th Eastman 
mally and permanently separated 
m from employment. The actual 
rmanent separation was on March 
', 1950, prior to the formal separa- 
m, 


ae ae a 
- es Sf 


Che court found that Applegate 
as under the policy coverage when 
received his injury and also in 


or September, 1952 


1950 when he was ex- 
amined by a physician and declared 
permanently disabled unless he 
would submit to an _ operation. 
Applegate refused to submit to an 
operation for his hernia and there- 
fore the total disability was perma- 
nent. 


January 


The court held that as the in- 
surance contract in question did not 
provide that the insured must sub- 
mit to an operation in order to 
qualify for benefits provided under 
the policy the plaintiff was under no 
legal obligation to so submit in order 
to recover total disability payments. 
The court cited the former case of 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Spurgeon, 175 Tenn. 
319, supporting this holding. 


There were also some questions 
raised about the pleadings of plain- 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


tiff and prejudicial error created by 
the trial judge’s remarks to the jury, 
but the court considered that these 
were not adequate to reverse the case. 
15 CCH Life cases 485, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. vs. 
Applegate, Tennessee Supreme 
Court, June 17, 1952. 
Counsel: Penn, Hunter, Smith & 
Davis 
Kingsport, Tenn. for Petitioner 
Harry L. Garrett 
Kingsport, Tenn. for Respond- 


ent. 
Motorcyclists Killed on Highway 
While on Motorcycle Held Not 


Within Accident Policy Providing 
Recovery While Walking or Standing 
on Highway. 


On June 15, 1948, the Combined 
Insurance Company of America is- 
sued two policies of insurance, one 
to Curtis B. Davis and the other to 
Earl McKinley Davis, deceased sons 
of the plaintiffs, which provided in 
part as follows: “If such Injuries 
shall be sustained by the Insured, 
and shall within ninety days from 
the date of the accident, causing such 
Injuries be the sole cause of loss of 
life by the Insured, and provided 
Such Injuries to the Insured shall 
occur : 

“By being STRUCK OR 
KNOCKED DOWN OR RUN 
OVER, while walking or standing 
on a public highway by any moving 
vehicle ; * * * * * the Company will 
pay the sum of $600.00.” 

It was on these two policies that 
the plaintiffs in two separate cases 
sued the defendant, Combined In- 
surance Company of America. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The facts developed that on Sep- 
tember 4, 1950, Curtis and Earl 
Davis were on a motorcycle on a 
public highway near 3luefield, West 
Virginia, and were struck and in- 
stantly killed by a moving truck 
which ran into their motorcycle. The 
only eye witness to the accident 
stated that he was following the two 
boys in his truck and that shortly 
before the accident he observed a 
Chevrolet panel truck coming from 
the opposite direction weaving from 
one side of the road to the other. 
When he realized that there was a 
possibility of a wreck, he brought 
his vehicle to a complete stop off the 
road to the right and the boys on 
the motorcycle also pulled off the 
road to the right. Whether the 
motorcycle was to a complete stop 
before the accident the witness did 
not know for sure. The court holds 


that the insured were not walking 
or standing on a public highway 
within the applicable provisions of 
the insurance policy when killed by 
the moving vehicle. Whether the 
motorcycle was moving or stopped 
at the time the truck struck it could 
not be determined from the evidence. 
The main fact is that the insureds 
were on the vehicle and neither of 
them were walking or standing on 
the highway. 

As the pertinent provisions of the 
policy are free and clear from am- 
biguity, the court holds for the in- 
surance company denying the plain- 
tiff recovery. The court cites many 
cases from their own and other juris- 
dictions upholding its conclusions. 

The provisions of the policy cov- 
ering the insureds while driving or 
riding in an automobile, bus, taxicab, 
or truck, would, of course, not in- 
clude a motorcycle. It was clearly 
not the intention of the contract to 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 22 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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cover such loss because of the in- 
creased hazard of injury in operat- 
ing or riding an entirely unprotect:d 
means of conveyance such as a 
motorcycle or bicycle. Eva Davis vs. 
Combined Insurance Company «{ 
America, 15 CCH Life Cases, 464, 
West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, May 27, 1952. 
Counsel—Not Listed. 


LIMITED LICENSES 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation has commended the action 
taken by the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
adopting at its annual convention a 
resolution in full support of special 
licenses for agents selling credit life 
insurance. 

Commenting on this action, CCIA 
declared : “ Public protection requires 
that everyone who sells insurance be 
licensed. We believe that full-time 
agents are best qualified to handle 
the insurance needs of the public. 
Unfortunately, however, in the case 
of credit life insurance the premium 
of approximately $4.00 per individ- 
ual policy is so small that the aver- 
age agent cannot economically 
afford to write such business.” 

As a solution to the problem, 
CCIA recommended the issuance of 
limited licenses for agents writing 
credit life and disability insurance, 
stating that “this would serve the 
two-fold purpose of providing ade- 
quate protection to the insurance- 
buying public while safeguarding the 
American agency system.” 

The CCIA statement went on to 
say that agents whose licenses are 
limited to the writing of credit in- 
surance are not in competition with 
regular full-time agents. “To the 
contrary,” the CCIA declared, “by 
providing essential low-cost short- 
term protection in small amounts to 
the borrowing ,public, credit life 
agents educate such people to the 
value of life insurance protection, 
thereby contributing to the develop- 
ment of prospective business for the 
full-time agent.” 

CCIA expressed agreement with 
the belief of the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters that 
such limited licenses are also “in the 
best interest of the insuring public.” 
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What better evidence that 





The 
WORTHWESTERN 
ADWANCED COURSE 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL'S 


5-Phase Educational Program 


1. Short Course. The new agent is given 2 to 4 
weeks of personal tutoring. The text used and the 
sales techniques employed have been evolved from 
many years of successful agent training. 


2. 13-weeks Reporting Program. The new 
agent prepares weekly reports of his work. These 
reports are analyzed each week by the Educational 
division and appropriate comments sent to the agent 
in a personal letter. Thus the agent learns how to 
improve his pattern of work. 


3. Intermediate Course. The agent gets per- 
sonal practical experience in programming proce- 
dures. He prepares his own presentations based on 
case studies of actual sales by the Company’s top 
salesmen. 


4. Career School. Agents who qualify by demon- 
strated aptitude come to the Home Office to receive 
intensive instruction from officers and specialists of 
the Company. Outstanding records have been made 
following attendance at this school. 


3. Advanced Training. This is the latest and 
most comprehensive course that has been developed 
for the life underwriter. It covers Estate Planning, 
Business Life Insurance, Pension Trusts, Estate 
Taxes & Liquidation, Gift Taxes, etc. Requires 18 
to 30 months to complete. 


4 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL TRAINING 


helps bring success? 


. *) 
a Northwestern Mutual agents won 
membership last year in the MILLION DOL- 
LAR ROUND TABLE... almost as many as 


the No. 2 and 3 companies combined. 


PA Oe, 
— oy Northwestern Mutualagents have 


earned the coveted degree of CHARTERED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER... a greater number pro- 
portionately than any other life insurance 


company. 


6. |. y Northwestern Mutualagents have 


qualified for the NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD this year. 97.8% of all the business 
written by these agents during the past two 


years is still in force. 





One important reason such excellent records 
are set, year after year, by agents of this 
Company is its Educational Program. It is 
this program, carrying through every stage 
of the agent’s development, that contributes 
greatly to the outstanding success of so many 
Northwestern Mutual men... to their high 
reputation in the profession ...and to the 


name of Northwestern Mutual itself as ““The 





Career Company.” 
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The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1857 * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





DIVIDENDS 


ORE than $750,000,000 will be 
Wh cendad to owners of partici- 
pating life insurance policies in 1952 
as policy dividends, it is estimated 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
About three-fourths of U. S. life 
insurance is participating and pro- 
vides for dividends to policyholders. 

The estimated 1952 total will 
bring to more than $5,000,000,000 
the amount returned to policyhold- 
ers as dividends over the past ten 
years. 

“Dividends paid to policyholders 
in 1951 totaled $719,000,000,” the 
Institute said. “This was $84,000,- 
000 more than the year before and 
$251;,000,000 more than in 1940. 
These increases were largely a re- 
flection of the increased ownership of 
life insurance, rather than changes 
in dividend rates.” 

Life insurance policy dividends 
are not dividends in the same sense 
as those paid on stocks, but are, in 
effect, refunds to owners of partici- 
pating insurance to adjust the cost 
to current experience. Over the past 


decade, some of the cost factors have 
changed materially, but the over-all 
effect has not shown a great change. 
While earnings on invested funds 
are lower today than ten years ago 
and expenses of operation are 
greater, the death rate among policy- 
holders is lower. 


Dividend Uses Vary 


Of the 1951 total of policy divi- 
dends, 35 percent was applied to- 
wards payment of premiums, This 
use of policy dividends has declined 
in recent years, however. As recently 
as 1944, the portion used to pay 
premiums was 48 percent. 

Another 28 percent of the 1951 
dividends was left with the life in- 
surance companies to accumulate 
interest. This use of dividends has 
increased materially over the years ; 
only 21 percent was so used in 1944. 
The dividends left at interest in 1951 
totaled $200,000,000, bringing to 
$1,500,000,000 the aggregate of divi- 
dends and accumulated interest set 
aside with the companies for future 
use. 








by our — full-time 





UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR THE SERVICE OFFICER 


A legal reserve old line company 
founded by and for the Service Officer. 
Offering non-restrictive type protec- 
tion exclusively for commissioned ofh- 
cers, warrant officers and their families 
representatives. 


Brokerage business is not accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Policyholders took 20 percent 01 
the 1951 dividends in cash and use 
17 percent to purchase additions ti 
their policies. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 8-12, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Life Office Management Assn., 
Sept. 22-24, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Institute of Home Office Under 
writers, Sept. 22-24, Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Life Advertisers’ Assn., Sept. 29 
Oct. 1, Sheraton-Mount 
Montreal. 

Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, 
Sept. 29-—Oct. 1, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. 

Association of Canadian Superin 
tendents of Insurance, Sept. 29-Oct. 
2, Charlottetown, 
Island. 


American 


Royal, 


Prince Edward 

Life Convention, Oct. 

7-10, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 
Agency Management Assn., Nov 


17-21, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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MISCELLANY 


For several years the dcacia Mu 
tual Life has been carrying on a 
public service campaign to bring to 
the attention of all Americans, par 
ticularly life insurance policyholders, 
the dangers of communism. Presi 
dent Montgomery's speech, “1 f Com- 
munism Prevails. . . Life Insurance 
ails,” has distributed very 
widely and the number of copies 
in circulation exceeds one million. 
The company recently developed and 
published an &-point program sug- 
gesting ways and means the average 
individual can help combat com 
munism. Requests for this program 
are being received and fulfilled by 
the company on an ever increasing 
scale. 


been 


This Fall for the first time courses 
in-actuartal mathematics will be of- 
fered in the Chicago area by the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
These courses will include interest, 
discount, annuities, probability, com- 
mutation symbols, etc. Registration 
for the courses will begin September 
15th. 


Three employees of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Paul H. Jack- 
son, Kenneth K. Keene and F. Gil- 
bert Swanson have passed all ex- 
aminations and become Fellows of 
the Society of Actuaries. This is an 


unusual achievement for a_ single 
company. In addition, 12 other em- 


ployees have passed one or more of 
the examinations for a Fellowship 
or Associateship in the Society. 


x Ww YW 


From 


seven schools in agency 
management held this year, the 
Agency Management Association 


has graduated 504 managers and 
home office agency executives from 
119 companies. Total 
two week schools since inauguration 


For September, 1952 


number of 


of the series in 1929 is now 113, 


while the total number of graduates 
Is 5,806. 


At the regular July meeting, the 
board of directors of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of New 
Jersey declared a dividend of fifteen 
cents per share, payable September 
9 to holders of record on August 29. 


From the 5,000 Corporation an- 
nual reports for 1951 rated in the 
Twelfth Annual Survey, 31 life in- 
surance companies are being cited 
with “Merit Award” certificates by 
The Financial World. Last year the 
Connecticut Mutual won the trophy 
for the best report in this industrial 
classification. 
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In July, the Continental Assurance 
purchased 60,000 shares of stock of 
the United States Life Insurance 
Company at $22 per share from its 
affiliate, Continental Casualty Com- 
pany. The Continental Casualty pur- 


‘chased controlling shares in the 
United States Life in May. 
w Kw YW 
The commission scale of the 


Eastern Life Insurance Company of 
New York on Ordinary Life and 
higher premium forms of life insur- 
ance has been increased 5% on poli- 
cies of $2,500 or more. Previously 
the company had allowed the extra 
5% on policies of $5,000 and over. 


w wy Ww 


The film, “For Some Must 
Watch,” depicting life insurance in 
action, which premiered in 1949, is 
still being shown. Last year the 
State Department requested 25 
prints for showing abroad. Thus far 
the film has been shown in the fol- 





lowing countries: Burma, Turkey, 
Malaya, New Zealand, Australia and 
South Africa. 


On july 11 last, representatives of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
Life Convention, held a joint meet- 
ing to explore the problems relating 
to group insurance. David B. 
Fluegelman, head of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association committee, acted as 
chairman. The only conclysion ar- 
rived at at the original meeting was 
that remedial legislation would be 
necessary. For some opinions on this 
group problem, an editorial “Tem- 
porary Coverages” appeared in the 
May issue. 


As a result of joint examinations 
conducted by the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association and the 
Institute of Home O ffice Life Under- 
writers, a total of 131 papers were 
graded this year. Fifty-four of the 
74 candidates passed Part I, while 
forty of the 57 candidates passed 
Part II. Certificates of Proficiency 
are being awarded to 38 Home Office 
Life Underwriters who have passed 
both parts of the underwriting ex- 
amination. 


A. R. Poyntz, managing director 
of the Imperial Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, has been appointed 
to the special committee which has 
been organized to obtain data on 
corporate charity giving in Canada. 
This giving annually involves ap- 
proximately $27,000,000. The Com- 
mittee will also study the policies and 
procedures of different companies. 
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This year for the first time the 
Institute of Insurance Marketing at 
Southern Methodist University will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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offer a two-week seminar for com- 
bination men only. The course will 
be divided, the first week beginning 
November 10 and the second, De- 
cember 8. Tuition for the seminar 


is $100. 
x wee 


The Insurance Graphic, a maga- 
zine devoted to insurance interests 
primarily in the state of Texas, has 
been sold by the Coates family to 
News Publishers, Inc. 


Da <a * 


This year Dick Teachenor, C.L.U., 
a representative of the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, made it 25 
consecutive years in a row that he 
has qualified for membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. 
Teachenor has been in the business 
36 years and he recently passed 20 
years in his company’s App-A-\Week 
Club. 


“Kw K YK 
In the August 2 issue of COL- 


LIER’s magazine there was an ex- 
cellent article by Ben Merson 


describing some of the many useful 
ways in which life insurance funds 
are put to work to meet the every- 
day needs of the people, as well as 
back up the nation’s defense effort. 
Basic data was provided by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and photo- 
graphs in color illustrated some of 
the projects in various parts of the 
country. 


Kw KW YK 
This fall the London Life of 


Canada is planning to sponsor some 
collegiate football games on televi- 
sion. The company has been spon- 
soring college games on the radio 
for the past three years. 


ww Yw 

In an interesting experiment to 
create more understanding of each 
other’s duties and problems, Harold 
J. Cummings, president of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, conducted a tour 
through the home office for the com- 
pany’s board of directors. The opera- 
tions of the various departments 
were explained to the directors and 
charts depicting the daily functions 
of every department were distrib- 














uted. Prior to the tour, folders con- 
taining pictures and a short biog- 
raphy of each director were given 
to employees. 
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Eighteen experts in technical and 
administrative aspects of the prob- 
lem of health have accepted appoint- 
ments to advise the Research Council 
for Economic Security in its na- 
tionwide survey on the Economic 
Aspects of Prolonged Non-Occupa- 
tional Illness among Employed Per- 
sons. The purpose of the study is 
to establish how extensive a problem 
prolonged non-occupational illness 
is among employed persons in pri- 
vate industry throughout the coun 
try, whether any action is necessary, 
the areas in which action is needed, 
and the various types of action 
which might be taken. 


Ben Goldish, a representative of 
the Northwestern National in Du 
luth, Minnesota, has just completed 
1500 weeks’ of continuous qualifica- 
tion for the company’s App-A-Week 


Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Participating 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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in your area, write: 









Club. This means that for the past 
28 years and 44 weeks, Ben has 
regularly written at least one new 
life insurance policy each week. 
Other records in this category will 
be covered next month. 
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A second reduction in premium 
rates in the past six months has been 
announced by the Occidental Life 
of California. This newest revision 
is in the company’s Modified Whole 
Life policy and cuts range from $0.46 
per $1,000 to $2.36 per $1,000 an- 
nually, depending on the age of the 
purchaser. 


“WwW YW 


In the July 21 issue of TIME 
MAGAZINE, the Old Republic 
Credit Life Insurance Company 
of Illinois received an interesting 
write-up. This company’s growth 
relatively has paralleled instalment 
credit expansion, following the war. 


For September, 1952 


@ Sales training and sales aids 


Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


THOMAS F. DALY Il. Vice President 5 ; 
and Director of Agencies 


‘to living policyholders. 


prospects.” 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 


At the end of July the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company had 
passed the $2,000,000,000 mark in 
benefits paid to American families. 
More than half of this amount went 
Currently 
the 105-year old company is sending 
out 27,500 income checks each month 
to retired persons and beneficiaries. 

For his outstanding leadership and 
agency success, Forrest J. Curry, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual 
in San Francisco, was recently pre- 
sented with an original brick from 
Independence Hall. The gift came 
from Malcolm Adam, president of 
the company. 
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On July 29 the Prudential’s new 
Southwestern office in Houston, 
Texas was formally opened with 
appropriate ceremonies. One of the 
features of the new building is a 
75’ x 42’ swimming pool. A picture 
of same, as well as an appropriate 
write-up, appeared in the August 11 


“I can cover any 
Life situation with 
my Capitol Life portfolio:’ 


“Selling is easier with Capitol’s complete port- 
folio of Life policies, A & S policies, plus Group 
Life. This helps me serve all the needs of my 


Harold Jacobs, Capitol Life Agency Manager 
St. Louis, Missouri 


With Capitol Life you get these benefits: 


@ Attractive commissions— Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


@ Prompt underwriting service 
A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 


@ Exclusive contracts 
Complete line of policies with competitive rates. 


Pp \pitol Life 


LIM SURANCE COMPANY : 
= 














== DENVER, COLORADO. 


TIME MAGAZINE. In 
that article vice president Charles 
Fleetwood is quoted as saying, “If 
our pool and other facilities eliminate 
turn over as little as 5%, the pool 
alone will amortize itself in savings 
within 5 years.” It seems that life 
insurance companies in some sections 
of the country, where the competi- 
tion for employees is keen, have been 
having difficulty in keeping such em- 
ployees due to the fact that they are 
limited in the amount they can pay. 
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Another step in the long court 
battle waged by minority stockhold- 
ers of the Union Central was taken 
recently when the Court of Appeals 
in Ohio handed down a decision in 
favor of the company. This decision, 
if upheld by the Ohio Supreme 
Court, will mean that these stock- 
holders will have to sell their shares 
in the company at $25. When mu- 
tualization was begun in 1941 these 


minority holders agreed to that price. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


They are now claiming that the prog- 
ress of the company makes the stock 
worth $125 per share. 
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On July 16, President Truman 
signed a new GI Bill for veterans 
who served in the armed forces any 
place in the world since the start 
of the Korean conflict on June 27, 
1950. The new law in general, with 
minor changes here and there, in 
essence gives these veterans the same 
benefits received by those who served 
in World War II. 

Speaking of the Korean “conflict,” 
the State Superior Court in Penn- 
sylvania has handed down a decision 
that the regular war clause providing 
only “in time of war” does not cover 
that situation. The Court held that 
the contract should provide “de- 
clared or undeclared war.” In view 
of the fact the contract did not 
the Court held that what was going 
on in Korea is not a war under the 
terms of the policy and that the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to the full proceeds 
rather than the return of premiums 
with interest. The company involved 
in the case was the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. This decision reverses 
an earlier one made by a lower court. 


SALES 


New paid-for ordinary in the 
Bankers National of New Jersey in 
July totaled 40% more than for the 
same month in 1951. The corre- 
sponding gain for the first 7 months 
of this year was 35%. 


New paid business for the Berk- 
shire Life for the first 6 months of 
this year totaled $26,919,000, repre- 
senting a 25% increase over the same 
peroid in 1951. 
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New paid business in the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company for June 
totaled $17,830,822, representing the 
highest amount of life insurance ever 
sold by the company in any one 
month and also a 58.3% increase 
over June, 1951. The corresponding 
gain for the vear to date was 18.8%. 
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New life insurance in the Domin- 
ion of Canada in June totaled $215,- 


700,000. 


New paid business for June in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
totaled $129,481,573, while the pro- 
duction for the first 6 months was 
$924,000,000. The in force as of 
June 30 was $18,256,000,000. 
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Continuing its record-breaking, 
July showed the largest production 
in the 87-year history of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. Total paid pro- 
duction was $10,883,114, represent- 
ing a gain of 19% over the same 
month in 1951. 


An all-time record for the month 


of July was established by the Great- 
West Life when $27,000,000 of new 
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business was paid for. This is an 
increase of nearly $5,000,000 over 
the same month in 1951. 
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New during the first 6 
months of this year in the /ndtanap- 
olis Life were the highest for any 
6-months period in the history of 
the company. Insurance in force as 
of mid-year was in excess of $268,- 
000,000. 


sales 


An increase of $26,417,993 
brought the insurance in force in 
the Liberty Life Insurance Company 
to $513,108,317 at the end of June. 
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New Ordinary business for The 
Manhattan Life of New York during 
the first 6 months of this year totaled 
$32,674,481, representing the best 
first half in the history of the com- 
pany. 


New paid Ordinary in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual for the first 6 
months of this year totaled $164,- 
698,894, bringing the in force, which 
includes group, to $3,496,749 ,397. 


New sales in the National Life of 
!’ermont during the first six months 
of this year totaled $68,529,171, 
representing the largest production 
for that period in the company’s his 
tory and also an 11% gain over the 
comparable period in 1951. 


On May 13, the anniversary date 
of the North American Accident In- 
surance Company of Illinois, the 
company attained $100,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. 
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New paid business in the North 
westerke Mutual for the first 6 
months of this year was $246,143, 
000, bringing the in force to $6,725,- 
000,000. 

In 1951, for the 
tixe year, A. J. 


sixth consecu- 
Ostheimer, III, of 
the Philadelphia Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual, led the en- 
tire company. He sold $9,570,400 of 
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GUARDING A WAY OF LIFE 


Even though our contribution is small compared with the life insurance 
industry as a whole, we are proud of the part we have been permitted to 


play in guarding a way of life for thousands of American families. 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continually refutes the idea that 
individuals cannot provide for themselves. To that extent, it is building 


self-reliance if the individual, a characteristic basic to the free American 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








life insurance on 3,256 lives for a 
new company record. He specializes 
in pension trusts. 


New business for June and for 
the first six months of this year 
were both in the record-breaking 
class in the Northwestern National 
Life. The Ordinary for June to- 
taled $7,948,700, plus 8% over June, 
1951, while the corresponding gain 
for the six months’ period was also 
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As of June 30 the Occidental of 
California had $3,565,352,871 of 
life insurance in force. The sales 
ior July for Ordinary were $51,- 
848,996 compared with $40,846,885 
n 1951. 
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Paid business in the Ohio State 
ife for the first 6 months of this 
ear showed a gain of 20% over last 
ear and represented the largest 
roduction for any 6-months period 


For September, 1952 


in the company’s 46-year history. In 
force as of June 30 totaled $242,- 
777,271. 


New paid business for the Pan- 
American Life for the first six 
months of this year showed a 20% 
gain over the same period in 1951. 
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New paid-for business in the 
Postal Life Insurance Company for 
the first 6 months of this year was 
$10,399,091, bringing the in force 
to $70,485,388. 
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A new production record was 
established in June by the Republic 
National Life when life sales to- 
taled $14,280,284 in honor of Presi- 
dent Theo. P. Beasley. A. & H. 
premiums totaled $91,062. 
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Paid-for business in the South- 
western Life for the first six months 


of this year totaled $73,169,883, 


representing an all-time high and 
also a 21.5% increase over the cor- 
responding period in 1951. 


Paid production for July in the 
State Mutual Life showed a 38% 
gain over the corresponding month 
in 1951, while the gain for the 
first 7 months was 16%. The paid 
Ordinary business in July was $12, 
000,000, while for the first 7 months 
it was approximately $78,000,000. 
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In July, the Sun Life of Canada 
passed the five billion in force mark. 
It took 54 years to achieve the first 
billion but only four years to achieve 
the fifth billion. 
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June saw the largest production 
for any one month in the history of 
the Universal Life and Accident. 
That month marked the 25th birth- 
day of the company and the produc- 
tion was $3,321,612 of industrial and 
$865,256 of ordinary. 
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Worry KILLS People 


The way American United figures it, there 
is enough for a man to worry about 
nowadays, without adding sales pressure 

to all the other things pushing him. Not 
only that, but we discovered that folks work 
better in a relaxed atmosphere, when they 
are being helped instead of pushed. 

This help consists of recognizing human 
values, meeting the problems of the field 
with understanding, recognizing the value of 
quality business over mere volume, 
designing practical sales tools a man can 
actually use, inviting suggestions from men 
on the firing line—and acting on them. 

To put it another way: “being small 
enough to be human”. 

As you know, American United IS small 
enough to be small and big enough—on 
its 75th birthday in 1952—to enjoy the 
advantages of bigness, too. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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UNDERWRITING DIABETES—tfrom page 1|9 


It will be noted that the reasons for decline are essen- 
tially the same as the reasons for the charging of an 
additional extra premium. This is to be expected, since 
the same factors exist in both groups. Those given in 
surance upon the payment of an additional extra pre- 
mium were fortunate enough to be considered only mildly 
abnormal ; those declined were thought to be poor risks 
because of their abnormality. The selection of cases 
therefore came down to a matter of degree of abnor- 
mality. 


Broad Base 


We originally started out with the premise that a 
diabetic could not qualify if he had an impairment other 
than diabetes. However, in our effort to insure as many 
as possible in this new category, we have selected some 
who probably would have been declined when we first 
started this type of insurance. We now accept some of 
these if they will pay an increase over the normal extra. 


It will be noted that supervision is considered an im- 
portant factor in both groups. By supervision we mean 
the teamwork which should exist between the applicant 
and his doctor. Both are important players. The physi- 
cian must give the patient expert advice on diet, work, 
exercise and general way of life. In return, the patient 
must not only follow his doctor’s orders about his way 
of life, but must report at frequent stated intervals for 
rechecks. If either one falls down, the supervision falls 
down also. This teamwork involves a combined effort 
through which a new way of living is established for 
the diabetic. It influences his medical fitness, his ability 


to work, how he fits in with his confreres, and also his 
habits. 


It may be that the applicant has been set on the 
proper path by his physician, but has decided that he 
can follow the rest of the way himself without further 
help. We do not usually insure such people, since they 
are in all likelihood quite unaware of their actual dia- 
betic status. It is true that an occasional self-controlled 
diabetic may, by careful dieting and daily checking of 
the urine, remain in a well-controlled state. Indeed, 
many diabetics do become very proficient in looking after 
themselves. Even so, they are the exceptions. 


Supervision Important 


In general, we want our diabetics.to report for blood 
sugar determinations at suitable intervals, and to be in 
constant touch with their physicians. Actually, insuffi- 
cient supervision is a matter of degree. A person who 
seems well-controlled may see his doctor only once a 
year. This is not entirely satisfactory, but it is enough— 
other things being equal—for us to offer him insurance 
at an added extra premium over what the well-controlled 
diabetic who sees his physician regularly is paying. 


Although we feel that supervision is the most im- 
portant single criterion in the selection of this group, we 
also recognize that if we are to offer insurance to dia- 
betics we must be as practical and reasonable as possi- 
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ble. We no longer believe that it is desirable to defer a 
newly-diagnosed diabetic for three years before insuring 
him, in order to make certain that supervision is well 
established and that the applicant is stabilized. We have 
therefore reduced our waiting period for the new diabetic 
to one year. 

Usually, applicants were either declined or offered in- 
surance at an additional extra premium when they ex- 
hibited a combination of impairments. Overweight alone, 
however, was the major factor in a number of declina- 
tions; underweight was important in only one case. 
Most cardiovascular abnormalities which caused refusal 
to insure involved increased blood pressure. Today we 
accept 140/90 as the top limit of normal. Aortic cal- 
cification, electrocardiographic changes and so on played 
a relatively infrequent role in those given insurance with 
an additional extra. The overweight diabetic becomes 
a problem if he is 35 pounds over normal. He probably 
will be declined if he is 50 pounds over normal. 


Two Problems 


The persons included in the group labeled “recent 
diagnosis” present us with two types of problems. Cer- 
tain people present new evidence which shows that they 
are real diabetics. We feel that these persons should 
wait a year befcre being allowed to buy insurance, so 
that we can make sure that they have stabilized them- 
selves in their new way of living. 

The other group included under “recent diagnosis” is 
composed of doubtful diabetics—people who exihibit 
merely a lag in the fall of the blood sugar at two hours 
after the beginning of the glucose tolerance test. We 
consider such individuals to be potential diabetics, but 
we are willing to insure them at once with an extra 
premium since, according to Joslin, only about 17 per 
cent become true diabetics. Furthermore, we are willing 
to reconsider this latter group for insurance at regular 
rates after a year or two. 

Retinitis presents a problem. Originally we declined 
everyone showing changes in the retina. Currently we 
are being told by some that these abnormalities are not 
necessarily important. We are skeptical about this new 
viewpoint, but we sometimes do offer insurance with 
an additional extra premium to people with a history 
of retinal changes, provided that there has been no re- 
cent progression. 


Habits 


Renal changes are most commonly shown by albu- 
min in the urine, which may be the first sign of degen- 
eration. Our problem is, should we decline risks that 
show only a small amount of a albumin? It is, of course, 
essential to check these people very thoroughly for other 
evidence of aging; however, we do accept some if the 
amount of albumin is very small. 

Habits alone often are decisive elements against in- 
suring persons who otherwise are in fine physical con- 
dition. For example, we prefer diabetics who do not 
drink alcohol. Very light drinkers, for example, might 
be accepted if they definitely take only one drink. We 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Building Ment 


Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 





We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 
year 1951: 





AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION. . . $27,426.00 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 


MISSIONS {includes Accident & Health) ..$ 728.17 





Great American Reserve 


Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you‘re in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
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PEACE—PROTECTION 














A few years ago one of the great com- 
mentators predicted, “In our time we 
shall witness the dawning realization that 
a new power exists which is destined to be 
the successor of Rome and Britain as a 
giver of peace and that its mission is to 
prepare itself for the accomplishment of 
that destiny—that power the United States 
of America.” 


This statement outlines America’s great 
challenge and its accomplishment is an 
individual challenge to each and every 
American. 


You as a Life Underwriter have every 
opportunity to work toward the goal of 
peace. Spread the protection of Life In- 
surance and make our country that much 
more secure. As a Life Underwriter, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANA 




















Join National Reserve Life, 
and be a part of our big ex- 
pansion program—and you 


will have the opportunity of 
creating profits for yourself. 


Attractive, worthwhile terri- 
tory is now available. 


Our tested and_ efficient 
Sales Training Program will 
help you achieve top earnings. 


Write today for complete, 
confidential information. 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 





NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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UNDERWRITING DIABETES—Continued 


do accept a few people who drink enough to put then 
just over our “normal” line; these we charge extra. 

We believe that the daily dose of insulin usually give 
some indication of the severity of the diabetes, thoug! 
of course this will not be so with patients who ar: 
deliberately given a large caloric intake. In any event 
we have felt it wise to set an upper limit to the amount 
of insulin a diabetic could take and still be eligible fo: 
insurance. This has currently been set at 75 units a day 
instead of the original 50. 

At first we accepted diabetics only when they wer 
between the ages of 30 and 60, but now we are accept 
ing them as young as 20 years of age. It is still ow 
feeling that the mild, recently-diagnosed diabetic who is 
about 45 vears old will do better than one who is unde 


20. 


Death Claims 


It was also thought that a study of the death claims 
among our diabetic policyholders might teach us some 
thing, and therefore we had them analyzed. To the date 
of preparing this review, we have had a total of 20 
claims.* The causes of death for these cases are pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3. 


Causes of Death Number 
Coronary disease i 


Cardiovascular renal 
Myelogenous leukemia 


Diabetic coma 2 
Cerebral hemorrhage 2 
Diverticulitis ! 
Sarcoma \ 
2 
1 


Some interesting facts were uncovered during our 
study of these 20 claims. Diabetes varied in duration 
from 2 to 27 years. The ages of the deceased varied 
from 23 to 66. The man who was 66 had been a diabetic 
since he was 50. He developed diverticulitis with per 
foration of the sigmoid; an abcess formed; and he died 
of ileus. 

Of the two who died of coma, one was a man of 52 
who was said to have had regular blood sugar estima- 
tions. He was on a trip with his wife when he began 
feeling unwell and went to a hospital. The diagnosis 
was diabetic coma, acidosis, and general debility. This 
man did not take insulin, and was no doubt not well 
supervised. Coma should not be the cause of death in 
a well-controlled diabetic. 


The other case of coma was that of a young man of 
28. He had been a diabetic for 15 years, and took 36 
units of insulin daily. He was on a fishing trip when he 
was found dead near a river. Some question regarding 
the cause of his death still remains. 


Of the 11 coronary cases, satisfactory electrocardio- 
grams existed for 7 and none for the other 4. They had 
the usual coronary history. One was sick only a few 
hours; another died during his second attack; still an- 
other was said to have had coronary sclerosis for 10 
years. 


* Including deaths occurring in the period of nearly two years follow- 
ing the analysis of 13 cases previously described. 
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One instructive case concerned a man who was 39 
vears old and had been a diabetic for 27 years. He was 


lirst accepted for insurance in 1945 on a high-premium | 
plan because of the amount of insulin he had to take— | 


70 units. The examination was quite satisfactory. The 
blood pressure was 128/80, the urine was negative, and 
the electrocardiogram and x-ray film were both normal. 
In 1946 he applied again. The blood pressure was the 
same, but there was a faint trace of albumin (less than 
20 mg.) and occasional red and white blood cells in the 
urine. We issued a second policy, although supervision 
was not impressive. In 1948 this man applied again. 
This time his urine showed 100 mg. of albumin, the 
blood pressure was 156/96, there was a fast pulse rate, 
and low T waves in Leads I and II of the electrocardio- 
gram were noted. We declined to insure. He died in 
1950 of coronary artery disease. 


Young Man 


One of our recent claims was that of a young man 
of 23 whose diagnosis had first been made when he 
was 14. He presented a history of coma in the past, 
but had had a clear history for the previous seven years. 
We did not have an electrocardiogram or an x-ray film 
of the chest. He was a very intelligent person, and we 
felt he was capable of good supervision. When he was 
examined, two specimens of urine showed 30 mg. of 
albumin, and the blood pressure was normal. He died 
five years later, when he was 28. Claim papers showed 
that he had developed hypertension 17 months before 
death, and that he died of cardiovascular disease. 

Another recent claim was that of a man of 52. He 
was a diabetic of 2 years’ standing, and was taking 50 
units of insulin, although he had never had a blood 
sugar estimation made. He was said to have sugar-free 
urine. We felt that supervision could not be good, and 
issued a policy with a higher extra premium. The elec- 
trocardiogram and the x-ray film of the chest were both 
satisfactory. He died of coronary occlusion. 

Our most recent death was that of a-young man of 43 
who died in 1951 of myelogenous leukemia. This man 
had been diagnosed a diabetic in 1947, and was con- 
sidered a mild case. He took 12 units of insulin daily. 
\ll examinations, including an electrocardiogram and 
an x-ray film of the chest, were normal. 

It obviously is necessary to maintain good super- 
vision of our diabetics if we are to keep the mortality 
low. It is also necessary to take cognizance of all factors 
that indicate changes in the cardiovascular renal system. 
/eal to insure diabetics must not be permitted to inter- 
ere with good judgment. Many of these people still die 
rematurely of cardiovascular renal disease. Conse- 
juently it seems sensible to check the cardiovascular 
ystem as carefully as possible. With this in mind we 

xamine the applicant thoroughly, and obtain an electro- 
‘ardiogram and a six-foot x-ray film of the chest if his 
ge is 45 or over, if $10,000 or more insurance is re- 
juested, or if he has been a diabetic for 10 or more years. 
Similarly, as will be noted on the questionnaires, we ask 
oth the doctor and the applicant questions concerning 
lood pressure, eye grounds and peripheral circulation. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ymbol of 
professional pride 
... Life Insurance dedicated 


to the Public Service. 
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The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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Take a holiday from the pangs of arthritis and 
rheumatism at the Majestic hotel. Our famed 
mineral baths within our hotel are available 
to every guest. Courteous attendants are 
prepared to give soothing massage and treatment, 









ARKANSAS 
Come to the Majestic Hotel and let us help 
you get rid of your aches and pains in com- 
fortable, friendly surroundings. Write today 
for further information. 
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“We stopped for || want of steam...” 


“We stopped for want of steam .. .” wrote a New Englander 
in 1833, describing a Southern trip on the old Charleston to 
Hamburg rail line. At that time it was the longest line in 
the world, all of 136 miles, running from Charleston, South 
Carolina, to a little town just across the Savannah River from 
Augusta, Georgia. 

From that early mode of travel, there has developed the 
widespread transportation system which today is the pride of 
the South. Railroads, barge lines, trucking firms, airlines and 
steamship companies all play an important part in the South- 
east’s rapidly expanding industrial development, 

From its beginning, Liberty Life has been serving the 
Southeast in all matters pertaining to life insurance. Offering 
a means of protection and savings for all, Liberty Life’s quali- 
fied representatives are trained to assist each individual in 
selecting a life insurance policy suited to his own need. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Founpep 1905 Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 

















INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 





FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of Basic Life Policy 
and Polio Indemnity 


Insurance 
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UNDERWRITING DIABETES—Continued 


In the insurance business it should in theory be pos 
sible to issue anyone a policy. (This is not true prac 
tically, because some applicants show so many signs 
of aging that we are unable to evaluate the risk.) Simi 
larly, all diabetics should be insurable at a price. Yet 
every day we decline to offer insurance to some peopl 
in this group, because we cannot fairly measure th: 
risk. This is, of course, unfortunate. But it should bx 
remembered that before 1940 diabetics were unable to 
obtain insurance at any price. Now, of course, many 
companies in the United States and Canada are willing 
to give selected diabetics insurance. Many, of course, 
are unable to qualify. 


Most Are Insurable 


The diabetic who cannot qualify for insurance very 
often has only himself to blame. Some diabetics, it is 
true, have not been diagnosed until they are in a condi 
tion which we consider uninsurable. Others, however, 
could be insured if they would adopt the practice of 
visiting their doctors at regular intervals and of follow- 
ing closely and continuously the advice given them. 

Great strides are being made at present in the care 
and detection of the diabetic. Taken early, most are 
insurable. Physicians can do a great deal of good if they 
keep their patients on the proper path by insisting on 
constant supervision. For here is one place where super 
vision really pays off. The careful diabetic who knows 
his limitations and follows his doctor’s advice will reap 
the benefit of the most satisfactory rate the companies 
can offer. The diabetic who does not bother to see his 
doctor, who goes off diet, who is careless regarding his 
insulin, will in all likelihood be penalized by having to 
pay a much higher premium—if he can obtain an insur 
ance policy at all. Thus it would appear that the diabetic 
who obeys instructions will not only live longer and 
enjoy life more, but will have his insurance responsibility 
to his family covered, and at a cheaper rate than other 
wise would be the case. 

As a company, we are interested ourselves in insur 
ing as many diabetics as possible, but we must take 
only those who show the likelihood of achieving a 
reasonable life span. To do otherwise is to court disaster 
for us; it might eventually eliminate us from the busi- 
ness of insuring the diabetic. 


Conclusion 


1. We have insured diabetics since 1940 on an em 
pirical basis. This seems to have been a satisfactory 
experience, since our mortality to date is within the 
limit of our estimates. + 

2. Our claims show that the diabetic dies primarily 
from cardiovascular disease. 

3. The number of diabetics refused insurance is still 
too high. 

4. We should endeavor to get all diabetics to follow 
consistently their physicians’ advice concerning super 
vision and treatment. 


From Diabetes-Journal of American Diabetic Assn. 
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BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


Retirement Plan Upheld 


On Friday, July 18, the Supreme Court of the state 
of Nebraska filed an opinion in the case of Ledwith et al 
against Bankers Life Insurance Company of Nebraska 
et al. This suit, brought by three policyholders of the 
company, challenged the legality of the company’s em- 
ployees retirement plan adopted December 31, 1946. 


The court’s opinion sustains the action of the com- 
pany’s management in adopting the employees retire- 
ment plan—"‘to meet competition and to build up and 
maintain a desirable group of employees for the pro- 
motion, conservation and growth of the business.” 


Correctly Set Up 


The court’s decision also vindicates the company 
management in the adoption of the plan. On_ this 
point the opinion states: “The members of the board 
of directors, three of whom are the individual appellees, 
were required by statute, the charter and the by-laws 
of the company to formulate and vote for a retirement 
plan, if it was, in the judgment of the board, advisable 
and in the best interests of the company. The evidence 
without dispute establishes that the company required 
a retirement system to meet competition and to build 
up and maintain a desirable group of employees fot 
the promotion, conservation and growth of the business. 
The record contains ample evidence that the managers 
of the business were qualified, responsive to the obliga- 
tions of their trust, and were conducting the company 
ind its business in the best interests of the policy- 
holders. . . . The adoption of the retirement plan by 
the board of directors of the company and the ratifica- 
tion of it by the policyholders at the annual meeting 
vere in compliance with the most exacting require- 
nents of valid and effective corporate action. . . . The 
etirement plan is advantageous to the emplovees who 
qualify for its benefits, and experience shows it was 
iot detrimental to the company or the policyholders. 
Since the year in which it was adopted the increase 
n the insurance business written by the company. has 
een $60,000,000, the increase in the annual income 
$1,100,000 and the increase in assets $9,200,000. It is 
iot unreasonable to believe that the existence of the 
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retirement plan contributed to this very desirable and 
profitable appreciation in the business assets and income 
of the company.” 


Officers Not Eligible 


In only one regard does the court limit the operation 
of the plan. The court finds that the amendment of the 
statutes of the state of Nebraska, which authorizes the 
adoption of retirement plans, is limited to plans for 
the benefit of employees only. That part of the state’s 
statute which prohibits employment contracts with 
officers of insurance companies extending for more than 
five years is found by the court to prevent a retirement 
plan including officers. To the extent that the com- 
pany’s plan, by its terms, includes officers it has been 
held to be inoperative. 

The company’s retirement plan for agents was not 
directly involved in the case. If the decision has any 
bearing on the plan, it is seen as an approval of it. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Furey Executive Vice President 


At the company’s semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, W. Rankin Furey was elevated to the 
position of executive vice-president, Albert L. Hall was 
named general counsel and M. G. Roy Wallace was made 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Furey came to the home office in 1943 as agency 
vice-president and was elected to the Board of Directors 
later in the same year. Prior to that time, he had served 
as general agent in Pittsburgh. There he was active 
in agency affairs, serving as trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and as a director of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. He also held 
the office of president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association, The Life Insurance Council and the 
General Agent’s and Manager’s Association. 

Mr. Furey is presently a director of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association and chairman of 
the Finance Committee of that organization. In addition, 
for the past three years he has held the office of chair- 
man of the Agency Costs Section. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE—Continued j . 


Albert L. Hall joined the company in 1937 as at- 
torney in the Legal Department headed by John Barker, 
recently retired vice-president and general counsel. Prior 
to Mr. Hall’s connection with Berkshire Life, he was 
associated with a Worcester, Mass. law firm. 

Assistant secretary Wallace joined Berkshire in 1948, 
coming from the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Canada. He is a Fellow in the Society of Actuaries and 
will head a new department, The Policyowners Service 
Department. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 


New Owners 


A change in the stock control of Federal Life and 
Casualty Company, Detroit, has been announced by 
Frank V. Cliff, chairman of the board. 

Majority stock interest has been purchased from 
members of the Cliff family by Charles B. Bohn, finan- 
cier, and banker; Howard J. Stoddard, president of 
Michigan National Bank ; George M. Endicott, president 
of Charles B. Bohn Corporation; and John H. Carton, 
president of the Wolverine Insurance Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The new purchasers, together with 
Frank V. Cliff, Fred Grainger, and John Panchuk, con 
stitute the new board of directors. 

No changes are planned in the operating personnel 
of the company. Frank V. Cliff was promoted to chair 
man of the board of directors, and John H. Carton was 
elected president. Fred Grainger will continue as execu 
tive vice-president and secretary, John Panchuk as vice 
president and general counsel, W. W. Morse as vice 
president, G. Harold Crawford as treasurer, R. M 
Roland, C.L.U., assistant vice-president, and E. H. 
Magnuson, agency director. 


FEDERAL LIFE 


Hamilton Dies 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, founder of the Federal Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, Illinois and current!) 
chairman of the board, died on August 11th last at ; 
87. 

Colonel Hamilton, as he was known among his 
friends, probably was one of the great organizers in 
the history of life insurance. He is particularly noted as 
the sole survivor of the small group of men that origi 
nally formed the America Life Convention. In honor 
of that fact, it was his privilege as a rule to move for 
adjournment at the conclusion of each fall meeting of 
the Convention. In addition, he was one of the origina- 
tors of the Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, the Insurance Economic Society and the American 
Service Bureau. 

He founded the Federal Life in 1900 and served as its 
president until 1939. 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE 
25°/, Dividend 


In July the Monumental Life Insurance Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland declared a stock dividend of 25%, 
payable August 14 to holders of record July 21. By 
this action the number of shares was increased from 
400,000 to 500,000 and the par value of $10 continues. 
At the same time the board declared a regular semi- 
annual dividend of 60 cents a share and an extra of 
15 cents a share on the basis of the 400,000 share capi- 
talization. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 


Kennedy Elected President 


W. J. Kennedy, Jr., formerly secretary of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, 
N. C., has been elected president succeeding the late 
C. C, Spaulding. The company, with assets approaching 
$34,000,000, is the largest Negro owned and operated 
business enterprise in the world. 

Charles Spaulding, founder of the company, was born 
ten years after emancipation. His was the typical 
American success story and in addition to his life in- 
surance activities, he was also president of a bank. 


POSTAL LIFE 
Controlling Interest Changes Hands 


Controlling interest (about 72%) now held by the 
Life Insurance Guaranty Corporation of New York, 
has been sold to Bear Stearns & Co. and the Pennroad 
Corporation, by James R. Williams and Laurence Kyte. 
Actually what these corporations have purchased is a 
reversionary interest; that is, they will have to put up 
substantially more money to pay off the Guaranty Cor- 
poration before taking over the company. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
Stock to Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


The District Court in Omaha held on July 16 that the 
\lutual Benefit Health and Accident Association could 
use up to 35% of its surplus for investment purposes 
in the stock of United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
under the statutes of the State of Nebraska. 

The ruling, by Judge Jackson B. Chase, paved the 
way for the purchase by Mutual of a majority of the 
stock of its companion company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 





$121,737,061.85 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1952 


OUR 45TH YEAR OF SERVICE 








THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


First choice of millions of Americans who 
desire invincible security in the future is 
Life Insurance—the only plan which can 
adjust the economic injustice of death too 


soon or life “too long.” 


We are proud that more than three billion 


dollars of this sure security is represented 


by the outstanding policies issued by this 


Company. 
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QUALITY 


Recruiting, training, super- 
vision, basis of compensa- 
tion. ..all are keyed to one 
objective by West Coast Life 
... quality production. Only 
the right kind of Agents and 
Managers, directed and in- 
spired by the right kind of 
Company Management can 
attain this goal. 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE—Continued 


According to Yale C. Holland, attorney for Mutual 
Mutual “may proceed with the purchase of United’ 
stock to whatever extent 35% of Mutual’s surplus wil 
buy.” It is expected that approximately 65% of United’ 
stock can be purchased by Mutual. 


Mutual brought suit to obtain a ruling on the Ne 
braska statute covering the amount of its surplus a com 
pany like Mutual could invest in the stock of othe: 
insurance companies. In effect, this decision extends 
to Mutual much the same legal rights as to stock owner 
ship of affiliates accorded insurance companies domiciled 
in many other states including New York. 

The Court also found that the dealings in the pro 
posed stock sale had been at arm’s length; that the 
price was reasonable and that the side-by-side operation 
of the two companies had been to their mutual advantage 


UNITY MUTUAL Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Control Purchased by W. C. Jennings 


As of July 25, 1952, W. C. Jennings, Montgomery, 
Alabama acquired controlling interest of Unity Mutual 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
and has been elected president. Ralph W. Smith, Sr., 
former president, has been advanced to chairman of 
the Board. 

Unity Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Company 
closed the year with 55 million of life insurance in force. 
The life insurance in force at the present time is in 
excess of $60,000,000, total assets over $7,000,000. Its 
total income during 1951, all in California, was in excess 
of $3,000,000. 


Mr. Jennings was for many years president of All 
States Life of Montgomery, Alabama which was con- 
solidated with United Insurance Company of Chicago 
last October. He plans to maintain the former manage- 
ment, headed by Mr. Smith in active charge of 
expansion program throughout the Pacific States. 


an 


According to Mr. Jennings, a plan to greatly increase 
the weekly premium A. & H. Department of the company 
has virtually been completed. 
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@ In a world beset by uncertainties, it’s good to 
remember a few things that are certain. Good to 
remember, for instance, that we live in a country 
where a man is free to choose his profession, to grow 
in it according to his ambition, and to be rewarded 
according to his ability. 

If Life Underwriting is your chosen career, you 
know that there’s no limit on your growth . . . in 
the esteem of the people around you . . . in material 
success . . . in knowledge. 

The American College of Life Underwriters ex- 
emplifies this principle of freedom to grow. It helps 
you to obtain the specialized knowledge that can 


Freedom to Grow! 





make your service even more valuable to your com- 
munity and to yourself. As a sign that you have 
gained such specialized knowledge, the college con- 
fers on you the coveted C.L.U. designation. 
Underwriters at Mutual Of New York get every 
possible aid and encouragement for growing in their 
profession. An intensive 3-year MONY training pro- 
gram helps prepare them for the C.L.U. examina- 
tions, and examination fees are paid by the company. 
Mutual Of New York is proud of the many 
MONY advisers who have taken advantage of their 
freedom to grow. 
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Feudalism—from page |4 


and you can’t have risk and change 
without displacements. 

When the beginning of the textile 
industry came with the mercantile 
revolution, it had to take root out- 
side the jurisdiction of the guilds 
and the fraternities, because it 
threatened the status quo, and was, 
therefore, in effect, outlawed. Towns 
had long had ordinances against 
bootleg industry, and with the com- 
ing of the textile industry, these 
laws were re-enacted and strength- 
ened so that the country industries 
were not to receive raw materials, 
and if their finished products were 
offered for sale in the towns, they 
had to be practically on a_ black 
market. 

But the textile industry had real 
vitality, and the outcasts moved in 
and supported it. They were helped 
by a growing market for wool, in 
the export as well as the domestic 
market. As the lords of the manor 
braved public criticism and began to 
raise sheep, farm workers were re- 
leased to swell the labor supply avail- 
able to this new industry. 

Then another thing happened. 
This free industry, as it began to 
grow, took a whole new attitude to- 
ward its employees. Since it was 
seeking labor, and could have only 
unorganized labor, it learned to work 
with individuals. The individuals be- 
gan to recognize that they had a 


kind of dignity they hadn’t suspected. 
A new kind of pride was born that 
the workers in the feudal towns, 
caught in the toils of their own 
bureaucracies, could envy but could 
not understand. Moreover, the work- 
ers in this new type of industry be- 
gan to progress in accordance with 
their own abilities and ambitions. 
An employee could even set up his 
own business—a fact of great im- 
portance, because shortly after the 
turn of the 15th century almost no 
new employers or masters were 
licensed by the guild. Economic 
growth had officially come to a 
standstill. 

Besides undermining the industrial 
monopolies in the feudal towns, this 
new industry also had important ef- 
fects on the farms. It offered alterna- 
tive employment to the farmers, who 
became critical of their way of life 
and began to demand more inde- 
pendence. If they couldn't get it, 
they simply moved into the textile 
industry and pursued their personal 
ambitions. The new industry had an- 
other effect on the farm economy. 
While farmers had always been able 
to buy land from the lords of the 
manors, and set up for themselves, 
there was almost no way that an in- 
dividual farmer could find the money 
to do it. Such transactions were, 
therefore, almost nonexistent, even 
though theoretically possible. \When 
the new industry came, the lords 
could meet the pressure only by 
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selling land under special loan ar- 
rangements to their farmers, or turn- 
ing to sheep raising, which took 
fewer farmers. Either of these moves 
would necessarily deal a powerful 
blow to the feudal system, and both 
did. 

Feudalism in the towns and on 
the farms failed because people are 
not willing to stand still. In the 
end, the urge to progress, to be in- 
dependent, to feel a surge of ambi- 
tion and be able to do something 
about it, overpowers the supposed 
satisfactions of security. Security is 
a good thing to want, but it is a 
frustrating thing to have. Its price 
is all out of proportion to its value. 

The question is—will enough peo- 
ple today find this out before it is 
too late? 


Present-day Parallel 


Our present-day parallel with the 
“security” of the feudal system is 
not complete but much too close for 
comfort. For years past the idea has 
been assiduously cultivated, by those 
who seek or want to retain political 
power, that the people should look 
to the government for security and 
for the good things of life. These 
the government can supply, it is 
urged, without or toil and 
without cost to the fortunate recipi- 
ent, the common man. The common 
man, and others up and down the 
line, soon perceived that the way to 
get his was to join a pressure group 
and the government would pay off. 
This is just what has happened, and 
the result has been inordinate gov 
ernment spending all apart from war 
and defense expenditures, but also 
permeating those. A perpetually easy 
money policy to supply the where 
withal for all this was maintained 
up to March of 1951. This was ac 
complished by pegging the price of 
government bonds, with huge pur 
chases by the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem to maintain the pegs—and the 
natural consequence was an enor 
mous €xpansion of our money and 
credit supply. As a result, the dol- 
lar declined steadily in value up to 
that time, becoming a fifty-three cent 
dollar. 

Many people like inflation. The 
pressure groups get theirs and think 
nothing of the loss of independence. 
That loss, however, led to catastro- 
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phe in the case of Hitler's Germany 
and Mussolini’s Italy. But, like the 
feudal system, the security and the 
benefits of the system of big govern- 
mental spending and pressure groups 
is largely at the expense of those 
outside the system. The bill is paid 
by those who cannot increase their 
incomes readily. It is a shameful 
episode in our history that we have, 
in effect, largely paid for our re- 
armament program by a special tax 
upon the most helpless groups in our 
economy : the widows, orphans, and 
old people, including those living on 
the benefits of insurance policies and 
on savings. They are the ones who 
have been sacrificed by the whittling 
away of the dollar and of their 
standard of living. They are the 
ultimate payers, while the pressure 
groups have upped their incomes. 

A Rotary group, such as this, 
represents to an unusual degree the 
vigorous initiative, self-respect and 
self-reliance which are the very heart 
of our free enterprise system. You 
can speak in many ways and places, 
and bring great influence to bear 
to halt our pathetic march, not for 
ward, but backward to feudalism in 
modern, streamlined dress. 


CANCER MORTALITY 


XCEPT for early adult life, 
mortality from cancer among 
males is higher than among females, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company said today. 
A study of deaths from malignant 
neoplasms (very largely cancers) 
among the Metropolitan’s Industrial 
policyholders during 1950-1951 
shows that only between the ages 
of 25-44 do more women than men 
die from cancer. In the 45-54 age 
group the deaths are about equal, but 
at all other ages the male deaths are 
much higher. 

Under age 25, the male cancer 
death rate was 19 percent above the 
female ; in the 55-64 group the rate 
was 42 percent higher; and in the 
65-74 group 48 percent higher. 

Only in cancer of the breast and 
genital organs is the female death 
rate higher than the male. On the 
other hand, male mortality from 
cancer of the respiratory system is 
/¥3 times that for females. The 
male death rate is also considerably 
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solid front with a complete line 
of insurance protection that 
equips any field man with strong 
support for any objective. 
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With multiple lines General Ameri- 
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in the field.” 
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higher from cancer of the urinary 
tract and the digestive organs. 

“In the present state of knowl- 
edge, it is difficult to account for 
the sex differences in the mortality 
from the malignant neoplasms,” the 
statisticians added. “The generally 
higher death rate among males prob- 
ably reflects in considerable measure 
the effect of biological factors. Most 
diseases show an excess male mor- 
tality, and the higher death rate 
from cancer among men may be one 
of the manifestations of their bio- 
logical vulnerability. Environmental 
factors also play some part. Various 


types of radiation and constant 
chemical or mechanical irritation are 
known to cause malignant growths. 
About 300 substances, ranging from 
the dust of some metallic elements to 
complex organic compounds, have 
been shown to result in a high inci- 
dence of cancer among those ex- 
posed to them. Many of these chem- 
icals are becoming quite common in 
modern industry. The higher death 
rates among women than among 
men from cancers of the genital 
organs and the breast are un- 
doubtedly linked to the function of 
childbearing.” 
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Congratulations... 





To members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on your Sixty-third Annual 
Convention. Your many accomplishments are 
highlighted this year by the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. Through this and other activities, 
the N.A.L.U. is rendering an outstanding 


service to the life insurance industry. 
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Own Business—from page 3] 


mium exceeded that for his cor: oct 
age by 10 cents. The company )+o- 
ceeded to pay an additional $46.30 
for the overpayment by reason of 
the adjustment in age, and in addi 
tion paid ApB on this $46.30, mak 
a total paid of $5,092.60, on the basis 
of one monthly premium of $5.50! 
That, my friends, is looking for rea- 
sons to pay. To me, this is a potent 
sales talk in itself—certainly it is a 
prestige-builder for myself and the 
Sun Life in my community. 

On the lighter side of prestig 
building, I had occasion to call on 
the company several months ago. A 
client of mine who owns quite a nice 
line of Sun Life make a 
hurried trip to Montreal. I had been 
trying to get his firm to purchase 
close to a quarter-million on the lives 
of the key officers and stockholders 
Competition had crept into the case. 
I conceived the idea that while this 
man was to be in Montreal it might 
make an impression on him to at least 
visit the Head Office building and 
see at first hand just what kind of 
outfit we are. The invitation was de 
clined with sincere appreciation, due 
to a pressing schedule. Anyway, my 
friend overwhelmed. He has 
told this story to quite a number of 


was to 


was 


influential people in my community, 
and if there’s one thing a Southerner 
appreciates, it is hospitality. I be 

lieve the Sun Life will get this man’s 
business, if and when it is purchased 


Play Fair 


It is a fine thing to build prestige 
with your clients, and its value can 
not be overemphasized, but it is 
well also to build some prestige with 
your own company. By that I mean 
I try to give the company as good as 
they give my clients. I try to sell 
the best possible quality of business, 
to play fair with Sun Life and to give 
them all the facts. You and I might 
be able to put one over occasionally 
if we tried, but when the chips are 
down on a big borderline case, our 
prestige with our own company may 
tip the scales. 

Sun Life Agency News 


A little fellow sitting in a bar refused 
another drink because he had to go home. 

“What are you—man or mouse?" taunted 
one of his companions. 

“I'm a man," the little fellow replied 
hotly. 


“All right," one of the companiors 


sneered. “How do you know you're a man?” 
“Because my wife's afraid of mice!" 
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Aetna Life: Jokn A. Miller, with the com- 
pany since 1949 and most recently agency 
supervisor in the Toledo Agency, has been 
named agency assistant in the home office. 


x * * 


Agency Management Association: Don- 
ald Bramley, C.L.U., in the business since 
1946 with the John Hancock and most re- 
cently regional supervisor of Nerthern New 
England, has been named a consultant in 
the company relations division 


x * *® 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Arthur W. Mason, Jr., Associate Professor 
of Insurance and Chairman of the Insur- 
ance Department at the University of Den- 
ver, has been appointed Director of College 
Relations. Mr. Mason, during his career, 
has been associated with the Lincoln Liberty 
Life, United Life and the Great Eastern 
Mutual Life. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: H. Stanley Marmaduke, in 
the business since 1945 with the Paul Revere 
Life and most recently agency administra- 
tive assistant of the home office, has been 
named manager of the newly created acci- 
dent and health department of the Atlantic 
Life 


x * *® 


Beneficial Life: David W. Clayton, with 
the company since 1948, has been named 
general agent in the newly opened offices 
in Billings, Montana. This marks the com- 
pany’s first agency in this state, which they 
recently entered. 


*& @ Ff 


Berkshire Life: W. Glenn Deery, in the 
business several years and most recently 
with the Loyal Protective Life, as general 
agent in Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
agency department field assistant. 

Stanley T. Brooks, having just joined the 
company will serve in the capacity of super- 
visor of accident and health underwriting 

nd claims. 


x wk 


Boston Mutual Life: Louis J. Leon, with 
he company many years and most recently 
listrict manager at Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been named manager of Worcester, Mass. 
listrict office succeeding the late Bernard J. 
McCormick. Max S Bell, formerly assistant 
district manager in Waltham, has been 
named Mr. Leon’s successor in Woonsocket. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Eastern Life: Hamm & Roth Insurance 
Agency, formed in 1934, have been named 
general agents for the company in Albany, 
New York. Headquarters are at 154 State 
Street, Albany 10, N. Y. 


se =< 2 


General American Life: Harold R. Hos- 
tettler, in the business since 1929 and most 
recently with the Reliance Life, has been 
named general agent in the newly estab- 
lished office in Houston, Texas. 

Kenneth J. Green, with the company 
since 1934, has been promoted to super- 
visor for the state of Illinois. 


x k * 


Great-West Life: W.S. M. Lang, formerly 
manager, bond investments, has been pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer, while F. W. 
Buchanan, formerly supervisor, bond in- 
vestments, has been promoted to manager. 
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Indianapolis Life: Harold E. Howenstine, 
formerly with Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
Indianapolis, has been named associate in 
publicity and advertising. In this capacity 
he will handle the company’s publications, 
advertising and sales promotion material. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard Life: Dr. Van W. 
Gunter, formerly with the Acacia Mutual, 
has been appointed assistant medical di- 
rector. 

xk * 


John Hancock Mutual: Francis Devlin, 
formerly with the Connecticut General, has 
been appointed agency assistant in the 
General Agency Department. 

The following changes have recently been 
announced: Roger A: Palmer from regional 
manager in the West Central territory to 
the same position in the East Central terri- 
tory; Merrill W. Kidman, formerly district 
manager at Chicago to regional manager in 
the West Central territory; George A. 
Brillon to district manager of the Uptown 
(Boston) office and George E. Lovett to 
regional supervisor in Southern New Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Frank J. Kefferstan, formerly with 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Framingham, Mass., has been appointed 
assistant medical divector. 
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Lafayette Life: Kenneth V. Eckhart, Jr., 
in the business since 1947 and most recently 
with the Western and Southern has been 
named to head the company’s actuarial de- 
partment. 






Liberty Life: Hillary J. Fisher, in the busi- 
ness since 1938 and most recently with the 
Central Standard Life, has been named 
associate actuary. Mr. Fisher is a Fellow 
in the Society. 


x * * 


Life & Casualty: Hurry E. Nelson, with 
the General American Life from 1942 to 
1951, has been named director of sales 
promotion. In this capacity he will handle 
agents’ training, publicity and advertising 

W. A. Riggs, with the company since 
1939, has been promoted to manager of 
the Savannah, Georgia district. 

John W. Davis, for the past 3 years state 
supervisor for Arkansas, has been promoted 
to manager of the Selma, Alabama district. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: Edward E. Wooten, with 
the company since 1946 and most recently 
a member of the training department in the 
home office, has been named district man- 
ager at Pensacola, Florida. Mr. Wooten is 
a former president of the North Central 
Florida Life Underwriters Association 
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Lincoln Income Life: Douglas E. Nickens, 
with the company since 1949, has been 
promoted to chief underwriter and super- 
visor of the underwriting department. In 
this capacity he succeeds Rudolph A. von- 
Almen, who has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Kentucky Central Life & 
Accident. 
x & @ 


Lincoin National Life: Lynn M. Elling, 
with the company since 1946, has been 
named general agent in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, where he succeeds the late W. W. 
Scott. 

Norris Erickson, with the company since 
1946, has been named general agent in 
Spokane, Wash. with headquarters at 
518-19 Paulsen Building. 


ee f 2 


Manhattan Life: Charles H. Glueck, presi- 
dent of Mid-City Investments, Inc., the 
company’s mortgage correspondent in Gary 
and Indianapolis, has been named general 
agent for the company in Gary. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Raymond Camp- 
bell, Jr., C.L.U., in the business since 1938 
and most recently with the Southwestern 
Life, has been appointed general agent for 
the newly established agency in Dallas, 
Texas. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Metropolitan Life: The following have 
been promoted to managers: F. Walter 
Godwin, London, Ontario; Alex. E. Mosoff, 
Lake Shore district of Ontario and Frank 
Perkins, manager of Windsor, Ontario area. 


«-& ® 


Midland National Life: L. P. De Concini, 
formerly state supervisor in South Dakota, 
has been promoted to regional manager. In 
his new capacity he will have charge of 
training and will assist in setting up new 
agencies. 


xk * 


Minnesota Mutual: The following general 
agents have recently been appointed: A. 
Leon Boulgach, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Henry and Carl J. Woeltjen, in Savannah, 
Georgia; Hugh M. Morris in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

= & 


Monarch Life Assurance: Jean F. Madore 
has been appointed manager of the Mon- 
treal Branch Office. 


= + 2 


Mutual Benefit: William F. Ward, formerly 
associate mathematician and with the com- 
pany 19 years, was advanced to the post 
of second vice-president with duties in the 
department of issue as understudy to vice- 
pres. Walter A. Reiter, M.D. who will take 
up consultative duties early next year. 

Charles W. Melchinger, with the com- 
pany 21 years—moved from comptroller to 
mathematician. 










MARVIN N. HANSEN 
‘Okanogan, Washington 


Although Marvin N. Hansen of Okano- 
gan,. Wash., entered the life insurance 
business only two years ago, he has 
already made great progress as a field 
underwriter. Besides coming to the 
front as one of the leading members of 
the D. E. Carnahan Agency at Seattle, 
Hansen has gained company-wide recog- 
nition by qualifying for The Ohio Na- 
tional Honor Clubs in 1951 and again 


this year. 


OHIO NATIO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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» Another 
, SUCCESS 
STORY! 


James P. Moore, Jr. with the company 24 
years and formerly executive assistant be- 
came comptroller. 

Paul T. Potter, ir the business 15 years, 
was advanced from assistant to associate 
mathematician. 

Effective this month, John D. Brundage, 
director of agencies, on a leave of absence, 
is assuming temporary management of the 
company’s New York City Agency at 225 
Broadway. During his absence, Charles G. 
Heitzeberg will carry on as director of 
field supervision, while Stuart A. Monroe, 
associate general agent of the Solomon- 
Huber Agency, will become director of field 
supervision. 

x * * 


New England Mutual: The Rolla R. Hays, 
Jr, CLU. and Raymond H. Bradstreet 
partnership agency in Los Angeles has been 
terminated following an association of 20 
years. Mr. Hays will carry on as general 
agent, while Mr. Bradstreet will devote his 
time to specialized estate analysis work and 
will continue as associate general agent. 
Both men have qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table on several occasions. 

Rodney Bliss, Jr. has been appointed 
general agent in Des Moines, Iowa. He has 
been manager there since 1948. 

Dr. Richard B. Singer has been appointed 
assistant medical director. 


x * * 


New World Life: Clifford C. Cobb, with 
the company since 1920 and most recently 
head of the Accounting Department, has 
been promoted to auditor and assistant 
treasurer. 




















SUPER 60 


Geared to the times 
this Ohio National 
best seller has found 
aie favor with the 
‘suring public and 
has smoothed the way 
to early underwriting 
success for Hansen, 








New York Life: Fred G. Kimball, C.L 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
basic training in the agency departme: 

Is establishing two new branch offices 
in Michigan. Louis P. Gepford, C.LU., 
formerly manager at Toledo, will head the 
new branch office in Detroit, while Melvin 
C. Brown, formerly manager in Fort 
Wayne, has been transferred to Lansing to 
direct that office. In turn William E. Ray 
becomes the new manager in Fort Way: 
while Donald L. Wulz assumes similar 
sponsibility in Toledo. 


* & @ 


North American Accident 
Company: George F. Manzelmann, presi 
dent, died suddenly on July 31. Mr 
Manzelmann was very active in the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference and 
was president in 1934-35. 


Insurance 


= &¢ @ 
Northwestern Mutual: Dean M. Kerl, 
with the company in Lincoln, Nebraska 


since 1939, except for war service, has been 
appointed assistant director of agencies 

Arthur W. Miller, in the business since 
1935 and with the company since 1938, has 
been named general agent in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. succeeding Albert B. Irwin, who 
is retiring as general agent due to ill health 
Mr. Irwin, however, with the company 
since 1919 and general agent for the past 
22 years, will continue as a personal pro 
ducer. 

Richard E. Eckel has been appointed 
general agent at Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding 
Herbert L. Smith who is retiring after 41 
years of service, due to ill health. 


ee 2 @ 


Northwestern National: The following 
promotions have recently been announced 
T. L. Todd (1929) from claims manager to 
associate counsel; Maurice M. Henderson 
(1937) from manager of agency accounting 
to treasurer; Thomas H. Stevenson, Jr 
(1940) from the law department to the 
underwriting department; Arlowine John 
son (1923) from senior underwriter to 
assistant secretary and Olga Bergstrom 
(1932) from administrative assistant to 
assistant secretary. 


x * * 


Occidental of California: William M 
Royer, with the company since 1946 and 
general agent in Las Vegas, Nevada since 
1948, has been appointed general agent for 
the state of Nevada. Samuel B. Kurtz, with 
the company since 1948, has been named 
manager of the Royer Agency in Las Vegas 

Paul M. Walker has been appointed gen 
eral agent of the newly created agency in 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


ses 


Ohio National Life: Beecher W. Sitterson 
M.D., most recently a specialist in internal 
medicine at the Gundersen Clinic, La 
Crosse*Wisconsin, has been named assistant 
medical director. At the same time William 
H. Breeze, with the company since 1948 
was promoted to assistant actuary. M1 
Breeze is an Associate of the Society. 


x *k* & 


Pan-American Life: Richard J. Edwards 
in the business since 1937, has been ap 
pointed general agent for the company in 
Houston, Texas. Richard L. Nauts and 
Dudley C. Jarvis will continue as associates 
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Charles D. Taylor has been appointed 
general agent in Harrisburg, Illinois and 
surrounding area with offices located at 706 
Harrisburg National Bank Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Il. 

x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Charles M. Beardsley, 
with the company since .1947, has been 
promoted to assistant actuary. Mr. 
Beardsley is an Associate in the Society. 

Harold A. Stanek, with the company 
since 1947, has been named general agent 
in Concord, N. H. succeeding Charles A. 
Stevens, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 

x * * 


Philadelphia Life: Philip H. Bentz, {or- 
merly with the Home Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant in the home cffice. 
His duties will be in the fields of adminis- 
tration, education and conservation. 

Thomas W. Greer, III, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies and more re- 
cent agency manager in Richmond, Va. for 
the Liberty Life has been appointed regional 
director of the Richmond area. 


x * * 


Prudential: As a result of the election of 
Charles W. Campbell, manager of the com- 
pany’s Newark Agency, to vice president 
on October 1 next the Agency will be 
broken up into five divisions. In Newark 

Osborne Bethea & Associates will handle 
the regular agency, while Albert Mehrbach, 
Jr. will concentrate on the brokerage end 
of the business, while in Jersey City, Wil- 
liam H. Klingbeil will be in charge. In 
Trenton and Hackensack, the new managers 
will be William K. Kalteissen and Duncan 
MacFarlan. At the same time Albert R. 
Snitser, who is currently associate manager 
at the Campbell Agency, will join the home 
office as associate director of field training. 


Frederick A. Schnell, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in Los Angeles, has been 
elected second vice president in the Ordinary 
Agency Department. In this capacity he 
succeeds 2nd vice president Kenneth V. 
Foster, C.L.U., who was transferred to the 
district agency department. At the same 
time Howard A. Austin, C.L.U, super- 
intendent of agencies for the New York- 
Newark Metropolitan Region, has been 
named to the new post of executive dierctor. 


Effective October 1 on the retirement of 
Manager A. Van Goldman, the LaSalle 
Street Agency will be reorganized into two 
agencies. The first, at the present head- 
quarters 175 West Jackson Boulevard, will 
be continued under the managership of 
Robert J. Murphy, C.L.U., while a new 
one will be established by Don K. Alford, 
C.L.U.at 141 West Jackson Boulevard. This 
latter will be known as the Fort Dearborn 
Agency. Both men formerly worked in 
the Goldman organization and both are 
currently superintendents of agencies in the 
home office. 


C. Jordan Kreutzer, manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio Agency, will take over in 
i similar capacity the Murray Hill Agency 
in New York City on October 1. As his 
uccessor, Richard I. Gross, assistant man- 
ager, has been selected. 


Kenneth MacKinnon, with the company 
nearly 23 years, has been promoted to 
director of personnel. At the same time 
Charles A. Waters has been named director 
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An Old Line Company 
with an outstanding 
Record of Low Net Cost 
Ins. in Force Dec. 31, 1951—$246,139,001 
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Lutherans in 21 States. 
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of agencies in the district agencies depart- 
ment and Paul W. Stewart becomes di- 
rector of special services. 

James R. Dolan, with the company since 
1946 and most recently staff manager at 
Cherry Creek district in Denver, has been 
promoted to training consultant in the 
Western Home Office. 

Lewis C. Yount, with the company since 
1926 and most recently assistant manager 
in the Seattle Agency, has been named 
manager, in which capacity he succeeds 
Austin Thayer, who is continuing as asso- 
ciate manager. 


“x & & 


Republic National Life: Harry E. Chilton, 
formerly with the Amarillo Agency of the 
company, has been named manager at 
Austin, Texas, where he succeeds Alex R. 
Bell, who is continuing as a personal pro- 
ducer. 

xk * 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Parsons Asso- 
ciates, Inc., headed by Edward N. Parsons, 
manager has been appointed to serve as 
General Agency for the company in the 
Youngstown, Ohio area with offices at 
504 Dollar Bank Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Charles W. Druitt has been appointed 
manager and Percy H. Johnston is sales 
manager of the company’s newly organized 
Southeastern Divisional office located at 
1207 Atlanta Federal Savings Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Donald F. Cheeseman has been appointed 
general agent in Malone, N. Y. 





Travelers: Gilbert E. Erickson, with the 
company since 1928, has been promoted to 
assistant secretary of the life, accident and 
group claim department. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: George W. Rudy, with 
the company since 1949 and most recently 
supervisor in the Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Agency, has been promoted to manager of 
the Harrisburg, Pa. agency. At the same 
time Paul R. Teitrick (1924) was named 
associate manager. 


& & & 


United Benefit Life: V. M. Longworth, 
vice-president in charge of agencies and 
with the company since 1935 has been 
elected to the company’s board of directors. 
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United States Life: A. Maxwell Kunis, 
F.S.A., who joined the company in 1949, 
has been named group secretary, while 
James N. Mazzeo (1948), most recently 
regional group manager for the Metropoli- 
tan in New York, has been promoted to 
assistant director of group sales and 
service. 

Weiniger, Schleifer & Co., with offices at 
30 Clinton Street, have been named to rep- 
resent the company in Newark, N. J. 
Wallace Weiniger will head the life de- 
partment. 

Ben F. Mann has been named general 
agent in Charlotte, N. C., representing the 
first agency established by the company, 
which recently entered that state. 
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NEW ANNUITY TABLES 


EW annuity tables assuming 
Nioreduced mortality and increased 
longevity in the future have just been 
published in book form by the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. With the aid of 
these tables it will be possible for 
the first time in this country for in- 
surance companies, pension con- 
sultants, and others to calculate the 
values of annuities, pensions, and 
settlement options which take in- 
creasing longevity directly into ac- 
count. 

The necessity for assuming re- 
duced mortality and increased lon- 
gevity in the future is clear from 
past trends and the prospects for 
further improvement in coming 
years. For instance, according to the 
death rates prevailing in Massa- 
chusetts in 1890, the average male 
child born that year had a life ex- 
pectancy of 42% years. However, 
because of the decline in mortality 
rates since that time, the life expec- 
tancy of male children born in 1890 
is likely to exceed 47! years, or 
over 5 years more than calculated 
from mortality rates prevailing in 
the year of their birth. Similarly, the 
life expectancy for a male born to- 
day would be about 7314 years ac- 
cording to the mortality rates re- 
cently experienced under immediate 
non-refund annuities (that is, the 
Annuity Table for 1949), but this 
is increased to 79% years on the 
basis of some of the assumptions 
regarding future decreases in mor- 
tality that are illustrated by the new 
annuity tables. 

The new volume contains the es- 
sential data needed for the calcula- 
tion of various annuities on four 
mortality tables, more up to date 
than the 1937 Standard Annuity 
Table, and four rates of interest 
varying from 2% to 3%. 

One of the four new annuity 
tables, called the “Annuity Table for 
1949” (or A-1949 Table), reflects 


largely current mortality under im- 
mediate non-refund annuities. The 
other three tables: the “A-1949 
Table projected 10 years,” the 
*A-1949 Table projected 30 years,” 
and the “Progressive Annuity 
Table” are of special interest because 
they produce annuity values based 
on mortality rates lower than re- 
cently experienced, the assumption 
being that mortality will continue to 
decline in the future as it has in the 
past. 


The book, which contains 114 
pages of tables and an explanation 
of how these can be used, may be 
purchased from the Society of Actu- 
aries, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. It is priced at $10. 


PURDUE EVALUATION 


GENCY MANAGEMENT 

ASSOCIATION’S | evaluation 
of the Purdue Institute of Life In- 
surance Marketing has been pub- 
lished; as reported earlier, it shows 
that graduates of the Purdue course 
were found to be superior in survival 
and production in the business after 
graduation to a carefully selected 
and matched group of agents who 
did not take the course. 


Great interest has been shown in 
The Purdue Study since some of 
its preliminary findings were re- 
ported on at LIAMA’s Small Com- 
panies Spring Conference in March. 
The completed report also points 
out that the maximum benefit of the 
Purdue course appears to occur for 
men with less than nine months’ 
experience in the field and especially 
for men whose production before at- 
tendance at Purdue has been at a 
marginal level. It shows that recruits 
are failing who could succeed if their 
training were adequate. 


With the cooperation of Hal L. 
Nutt, director of Purdue’s Institute, 
the LIAMA matched 241 Purdue 
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graduates with another _ selected 
group, agents in the Association's 
Recruiting Analysis Survey whose 
age, marital status, Aptitude Index 
rating, length of time in the business 
and production were very similar, 
Each graduate from 1946 to 1949 
was matched separately with his 
RAS “twin” by S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., director of research, and Miss 
Constance M. Twichell, associate 
director of research. The perform- 
ance of each pair of agents was 
studied for an average period of 23 
months following the Purdue man’s 
graduation. 

In comparing survival, 32 per cent 
of the Purdue group terminated their 
contracts within the time limit cov- 
ered in the survey as against 50 
per cent of the RAS men. Purdue 
men terminate earlier than the RAS 
group. Purdue graduates who do 
survive sell more life insurance—53 
per cent more. The Purdue men 
averaged $17,100 per month in sales 
following graduation, while the RAS 
men averaged $12,500. 

Furthermore, when the Research 
Division set up a “success” definition 
of survival with an average monthly 
production of at least $15,000 or ap- 
pointment to a supervisory or home 
office position, 41 per cent of the 
Purdue men met this criterion but 
only 22 per cent of the RAS group 
qualified. 

The greatest contribution of the 
Purdue course seems to be in sal- 
vaging men who have been marginal 
producers in their first half vear 
and who would otherwise fail. It 
offers less to men who have been in 
the field more than six months, re- 
gardless of their performance dur- 
ing this time. 

LIAMA made this study because 
it recognized that the Purdue course 
was different from the training re 
ceived by most agents and that its 
evaluation might shed some light on 
the whole training problem. The 
Purdue Study is believed to be a 
significant report because it offers 
strofig evidence that some forms of 
training are superior to others an: 
that this superiority is reflected in 
the subsequent performance of tl 
students. The report points out tha 
considerably more research is neces 
sary before it can be determine 
why the Purdue course, or othe 
training methods, produce certai 
results. 
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ESTATE SHRINKAGE 


HE shrinkage of resources left 
to American families, due to in- 
creased costs at the death of the 
family head, has become a_ heavy 
drain on both large and small estates. 
Millions of families now make use 
of life insurance to offset this estate 
shrinkage which results from such 
items as Federal estate taxes, state 
inheritance taxes, unpaid income 
taxes, administration expenses, ex- 
ecutor’s and lawyer's fees, forced 
sales of property, outstanding debts 
and bills—all of which have increased 
materially in the past ten years. 
There is no means of tabulating 
the numbers of persons now using 
“estate shrinkage” life insurance, nor 
the amounts of life insurance in- 
volved, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance says, but both are known to be 
large. Today, many life insurance 
agents give special attention to the 
technical background needed for 
planning estates for a minimum of 
shrinkage. 


Runs Up to 66%, 


The shrinkage in estates at death 
today can run as high as 50 percent 
and, in some cases, much greater 
than that. One very large recent case 
showed a 66 percent shrinkage. But 
even the smaller estates frequently 
show a shrinkage of 20 percent or 
more. In cases of estates as small 
as $25,000, it has frequently been 
shown that the loss has been some 
$5,000, covering the expenses of 
settlement, satisfaction of taxes, and 
meeting of bills and debts. 

In a recent analysis of a number 
of estates, made by the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, it was esti- 
mated that estate shrinkage ranged 
from 22 percent on $25,000 estates to 
45 percent on $5,000,000 estates, 
with an overall average of 29 per- 
cent. 

“Any business ownership—and 
there are at least 4,000,000 U. S. 
husiness firms—involves special 
roblems of estate transfer and po- 
‘ential estate shrinkage,” the Insti- 
ute of Life Insurance says. 

Huge amounts of life insurance 
ire now in force to meet just such 
contingencies in connection with all 
types of ownership, corporate, 
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partnership and sole proprietorship. “It is to prevent such losses that 
It is also widely recognized that the many persons have taken out life 
loss of the management of the de- insurance for the specific purpose of 
ceased owner can often exceed all eliminating the need for executors to 
other losses combined. rush out and dispose of any property. 

“All of the items involved in clos- Often an ‘executor’s fund’ is created 
ing out an estate have felt the effects by life insurance to meet the shrink- 
of the inflation of the past decade. age probabilities. The most liquid 
The very fact that these expenses are part of an estate is usually sold to 
larger, not only adds to the cost of _ finance cash needs. This removes the 
estate transfer directly, but adds to very heart of the estate, leaving a 
the hazard of loss of value in liquida- _ residual core of less liquid value for 
tion of property to meet them. the family”. 
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GROUP CREDITOR POLICY 


S OF June 30, more than $1 

billion of life insurance was in 
force under the single “Group 
Creditors” policy issued by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. to the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
The 1,850,000 individuals currently 
insured are all purchasers of new or 
used automobiles, refrigerators, or 
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other appliances sold on time and 
financed by GMAC. The insurance, 
optional to the buyer, is for an 
amount equal to the unpaid balance 
of his purchase agreement during 
the time it is in force. It assures him 
that at a cost of only a few cents a 
month his family or estate, in the 
event of his death, will receive a 
“paid-in-full” contract and clear 
title to the car or other product fi- 
nanced by GMAC. 


Largest 


The jumbo group policy—now 
the largest, numerically, in the his- 
tory of life insurance—was first 
issued to GMAC in 1941. It was 
offered originally only to time buyers 
in certain areas but over the years 
has been made available through 
General Motors dealers in all parts 
of the U. S. and Canada. As a result, 
every State and Province is repre- 
sented in the roster of the men and 
women covered with life insurance 
at a cost that has been constantly 
reduced. 


GMAC reports that almost every 
catastrophe—such as the “Wasp” 
tragedy, major airplane crashes, mine 
accidents, etc.—is reflected in claims. 
To date The Prudential has paid 
out more than $7 million under the 
policy. 


CATASTROPHIES 


ATASTROPHIES—accidents 
killing five or more people—took 
about 900 lives in the nation in the 
first six months of this year, nearly 
25 per cent above the toll in the same 
period of 1951, the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company reported today. 
Tornadoes accounting for 229 
deaths in six Mississippi Valley 
states in March, were the most im- 
portant item in the increase. Fires 
in apartments and dwellings added 
substantially to the rise in the num- 
ber of deaths. 


Aviation Down 


On the other hand, the toll in 
major aviation accidents showed a 
drop over 1951’s figures. In the first 


half of 1952 there were three air 
transportation accidents in each of 
which more than 25 lives were lost. 
Two scheduled passenger planes 
crashed in Elizabeth, New Jersey— 
one killing 30 persons, and the other 
33. A non-scheduled transport plane 
crash near Los Angeles in April took 
29 lives. 

As compared with the two crashes 
of scheduled passenger planes this 
vear, there were seven during the 
first half of 1951, with a death toll 
of 159. 

Railroad catastrophies also ac- 
counted for fewer deaths than in the 
first half of 1951, when the Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, accident killed 
85. 


MUTUAL FUND RESULTS 


F ese high record in total assets 
of investment companies was at- 
tained during the first half of 1952, 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies announced in July. 
Total assets have increased in every 
year since 1941, the Association said. 

Total net assets of 139 members 
of the Association were $4,512,332,- 
000 on June 30, 1952, an increase of 
$440,244,000 over December 31, 
1951 and $953,734,000 since June 30, 
1951. Net assets of 103 open-end 
or mutual funds were $3,510,593,000 
on June 30 last, compared with $3,- 
129,629,000 six months earlier and 
$2,725,311,000 a year ago. Thirty- 
six closed-end companies had net as- 
sets of $1,001,739,000 on June 30, 
as against $942,459,000 and $833,- 
287,000 on December 31, 1951 and 
June 30, 1951, respectively. 


Sales 


Sales of new shares by the 103 
mutual funds amounted to $378,- 
371,000 for the first six months of 
1952, and net sales, after redemp- 
tions, were $279,811,000. The 
Association pointed out that shares 
of mutual funds are redeemable at 
anytime at the option of the holder. 
Gross and net sales for the same 
period last year were $313,271,000 
and $137,539,000, respectively. 

The closed-end companies do not 
continuously offer shares for sale to 
the public. Their outstanding securi- 
ties are listed on stock exchanges 01 
traded in the open market. 
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